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N THE YEARS between the two World Wars a 
book appeared in France entitled La trahison 
clercs (The Treason of the Clerks), written 
the Jewish intellectual Julien Benda. The 
jok caused a sensation in literary and philosophic 
wcles, not in France alone, but throughout 
irope. It was proof that the book condensed 
gave appropriate expression to certain mis- 
ings which were floating round rather mistily 
d unformed in the moral atmosphere. The 
sis of the book briefly was this, that the Chris- 
n intellectuals of the day had betrayed Christian 
ilization and culture in failing to safeguard 
precious heritage of which they were the heirs 
d temporary guardians. 


The word “clerk” was used in the Latin sense 
clericus, that is, a man of culture and learning. 
the Middle Ages a clericus was generally a 
tic in Minor Orders at least. By his choice of 
word Benda wished to stress the intellectual’s 
ponsibility before God, his sacred trust. It 
s used in much the same way as the more recent 
rd, so much bandied about—"‘intellectual.” 
e only one who seems to have attempted a 
finition of the term is Peter Viereck whose 
ok, The Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals, 
s much in common with Benda’s work. Our 
litzer Prize winning poet says: “I define in- 
lectuals as all who are full-time servants of 
e Word or of the word. This means educators 
the broadest sense, philosophers, clergymen, 
tists, professors, poets and also such dreamy and 
cloudy professions as editors and the more 
rious interpreters of the news. When they 
Ifill their civilizing functions, intellectuals are 
e ethical Geiger counters of society, the warn- 


THE CONTINUING TREASON 
OF THE CLERKS 


THE PLIGHT OF MODERN INTELLECTUALS 


ing signals or conscience. Their direct influence 
is almost non-existent. What of it? Indirectly and 
in the long run their influence can be decisive.” 
Observe that Viereck says “can be decisive,” not 
that they are so! 

Until the secularization of Christian civiliza- 
tion the clerzcus, or intellectual, was respected, 
and he on his part accepted his responsibilities 
of promoting “intellectual virtue’ and of justify- 
ing ways of God to men of the world. With 
secularism began the modern contempt for spirit- 
ual and intellectual values. We know that the 
saint and the poet are now regarded, at best, 
as superfluous, and at worst, as suckers. The in- 
tellectual in theU. S53 Ay hast beenmcovetedaby 
many terms of abuse as if he were some sort of 
privileged lunatic or pernicious leper. We know 
with what scorn the children of this world hiss 
the term “intelligentsia,” a term which came from 
Russia, where, in fact, the modern treason of 
the clerks revealed itself with pathetic conclu- 
sions. 

The Treason in Russia 


There could hardly have been a more reliable 
witness of the intellectual forces that went to 
shape the Russian Revolution than Nicolas 
Berdyaev. He has plainly stated that the Revolu- 
tion was made possible through the failure of the 
Russian intellectuals to fulfill their mission and 
realize their responsibility. They did not have 
the courage to preach their message to the people, 
or fulfill their duty to bring light into dark 
places; they were doubtful of their office of en- 
lightener; they even began to question the 
intrinsic worth of culture; they lost nerve. And 
because they cornered culture and tried to keep 
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it to themselves, and because they refused to 
break its bread to the people, culture came to 
be regarded as the fruit of injustice, bought at 
too high a price, a crime against the people, a 
going out from them, a forgetfulness of them. 
The intelligentsia in Russia, as elsewhere, were 
often educated beyond their intelligence. They 
adopted attitudes of intellectual snobbery which 
irritated and exasperated the serfs, who naturally 
came to equate intellectual activity with social 
injustice. We know the terrible working-out of 
this pig-headed and feeble-hearted intellectualism. 


The wave of revolution swept away the intellec- | 


tuals ruthlessly. In fact, it concentrated its fury 
on them, with the result that Russia has little or 
no culture today because no one was left to 
carry on the tradition of culture. 


The Soviets are making full use of intellec- 
tuals within and without the U.S.S.R. Since the 
earliest days of Communism, intellectuals have 
played a very important part in the movement. 
Marx and Lenin were intellectuals, and it was 
from the ranks of intellectuals that Lenin selected 
his professional revolutionaries. The rival Men- 
shevik party aimed at being more proletarian, 
less violent and in general something like our 
labor parties. The Mensheviks were overthrown, 
and the Bolsheviks swept to bloody victory, mainly 
through the directive skill of the intellectuals. 
But, once victory was gained, they were no longer 
needed. They became ‘‘the broken tools which 
tyrants cast away;” Trotsky, Zinoviev and Buk- 
harin were among the cast-offs. Molotov is one 
of the few original Bolshevik intellectuals who 
remain. Among the Soviets the place of the in- 
tellectual has been taken by the bureaucrat. 


With the machinery going at top speed, the 
intellectuals are needed merely to keep it going. 
Indeed, they are scarcely distinguishable from the 
bureaucrats since they perform much the same 
duties, in strict obedience to Kremlin policy of the 
hour. They are allowed about as much inspira- 
tion in what they write or paint or compose as a 
civil servant in writing a minute on an official 
file. The periodic check-ups on culture emanating 
from the Kremlin would be funny if they were 
not so tragic for men of genuine talent and 
genius in the U.S.S.R. We know not whether to 
laugh or cry in seeing Pegasus, with clipped wings, 
harnassed to the broken-down tractor of a burnt- 
out materialistic ideology. 
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Why Scientists Are Attracted 


It is among the intellectuals of non-Communi 
countries the Soviets are making spectacul: 
progress, and many of these seem to be attracte 
to Communism with a fascination of the ha 
confronted with a wily snake. Here 1s tl 
most shameful “treason of the clerks” of all tim 
The question was asked in SJR (July-Augus 
1955, p. 133): “Why are so many intellectua 
favorably inclined towards the Red tyranny: 
Our monthly went on to state: “We have com 
to accept as a commonplace the passionate plea 
ings of scientists and secular educators that we | 
tolerant of Communism and Communists. W 
were never asked to be thus kindly dispose 
towards Nazism and Fascism. In fact, the liber 
leftists in this country are still beating the dez 
horse of Nazism even while they betray the 
ill-disguised liking for the Marxian way of lif 
If intellectuals had reason to believe that the 
would fare well under Red dictatorship, we coul 
understand their penchant for the Communi 
ideology. But such certainly is not the case. 
anything, intellectuals are among the chief su 
ferers in Russia, Yugoslavia, China and oth 
countries under Communist domination, and mu 
need be so wherever and whenever Marxism com 
into control.” 

The same phenomenon is observable amor 
many European scientists. The reason is probab 
due to the fact that, while scientists may be ve 
efficient and proficient in handling and observir 
material things, and in plotting the results of th 
pointer readings on charts, they are very ofte 
fatuous and plain foolish in matters of the mor 
order. Scientists clamor and cry out for a tic 
world. They want an order that will make humé 
beings behave like molecules so their condu 
will be predictable. They distrust things th 
cannot be reduced to formulae and data—pray 
and poetry, love and inspiration. Wherever pc 
sible they have reduced these things to the su 
posed workings of conditioned reflexes, glandul 
activity or any other cause save the operation | 
the spirit. 

Scientists become mad over a society that do 
not behave rationally. As Ruth Benedict say 
“Tradition is as neurotic as any patient; its ove 
grown fear of deviation from its fortuitous stan 
ards conforms to all the usual definitions of 
psychopathic.” And so, says one scientist, 
is stupid to expect a new scientific order to | 
accepted gratefully by society: trying to cure 


6 is like trying to dose a cow; you want one 
an to hold its mouth open while another blows 
pill to the back of its throat down a card- 
lard tube; and it has the same danger that 
e cow may blow first. And another says: “If 
broad lines (of scientific progress) do not 
Id, then we must sink into irrationality or turn 
flagrant supernaturalism!” Did space permit, 
p might draw significant parallels between the 
entists’ vision of a socialist society and the night- 
ure of the Marxist menagerie: both perfectly 
anned on the assumption that men are lumps 
matter. 


The Feeble, the Foolish and Frustrated 


It is not very easy to explain the penchant of 
jt non-scientific intellectuals for Communism. 
nere are a number of reasons, reducible to frus- 
tion in some form or another. Frustration 
| the religious instinct is probably the greatest 
ptivator. The intellectuals have aroused the 
ligious nature in themselves; but if they do not 
lve the intelligence and the grace to see in the 
he Faith the realization of all religious in- 
incts in their highest and most perfect fulfill- 
Rot, they will often go to Communism, the 
lnbolic caricature of Catholicism, which offers 
thusiasm, devotion to a cause, and the sense 
| being incorporated in a vast communion. 

\Then, as Viereck suggests: “Among those in- 
jlectuals who continue to fellow-travel after the 
he nature of ‘the god that failed’ (Communism) 
o longer a secret, a lust for power is consistent 
th the paranoic trends found more frequently 
| that social group; the intellectual’s neutral 
dofness from his society can change impercep- 
ly into unconscious hostility....Hell hath no 
Iry like an intellectual scorned.” The “shame” 
| these intellectuals, he says, ‘‘is their failure to 
pose and to fight Stalinist totalitarianism with 


He who receives a deeper, refined culture, 
es not receive it for himself alone. He 
jould spread it, use it to raise the cultural level 
the mass in which he lives. Here we touch on 
| ideal of culture which seems very foreign to 
assical antiquity. 

[In its eyes, the cultivated man was the one in 
om humanity attained its goal. The rest of 
imanity existed to make it possible for these 
lect few to live and to work for their self-perfec- 
n. For us, on the contrary, one lifts himself 
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exactly the same vigor they showed against its 
brown-shirted version!” 

The Kremlin uses these intellectuals to revolt 
against the Capitalist society which surrounds— 
and shelters—them. In the West the pro-Com- 
munist intellectual is allowed an amount of free- 
dom which would mean death in a Soviet-con- 
trolled territory. For instance, Picasso, around 
whom so many pro-Communists rally in France— 
where treason to Catholicism received a special 
name of its own—deviated from Communist 
ideology and was not asked to conform to Soviet 
dogmas. It suffices for the purposes of the Krem- 
lin if he continues to paint pictures showing the 
corruption, disintegration and disorganization of 
Western society. It is hoped (by the Kremlin) 
that after awhile a sufficient number of followers 
will be wishing to rush in to tidy things up after 
the manner of the French and Russian revolutions. 

Catholic intellectuals have a difficult but very 
necessary duty to combat this present treason of 
the “clerks.” That duty calls for the full co- 
operation of their fellow Catholics to help them 
publish and propagate the truth. They must get 
their message across to the misguided intellectuals 
by showing them the foolish and fatal incon- 
sistency of their position. The latter are men 
claiming to be servants of light and freedom and 
progress, yet they run after a system that has allied 
itself to the Powers of Darkness whose aim is the 
enslavement of the entire human race and the 
extinction of all our civilized ways and values. 
It would be the basest form of treason for Cath- 
olics to deride or hamper their own intellectuals— 
men and women ‘who are full-time servants of 
the Word and the word,” who strive to bring back 
all men of good will to the loyalty of a great 
love and to the duty of a supreme devotion. 


Liam BropHy, PH.D. 
Dublin, Ireland 


above the mass only in order to uplift them in 
turn. | 

The result is that while lifting oneself above 
the mass, he must constantly take care to under- 
stand it, or else he cannot possibly fulfil his duty 
to it. As an indispensable condition for fulfilling 
one’s duty as a man, the capacity for remaining in 
contact with the mass is part of our culture. 


Rev. YVES DE MONTCHEUIL, S.J. 
For Men of Action 
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PROTESTANT SOURCES OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


L FRANCOIS HOTMAN (1524-1590) 


The present article and the two which will follow in 
succeeding issues represent the continuation of a study 
by our author, Rev. John Lenhart, O.F.M., Cap., which 
began in the pages of SJR as far back as 1982. Inter- 
ested readers are referred to the following issues of 
our journal: Vol. XXV, September to December issues ; 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 187-190, 295-298, 870-3873. (Ed.) 


OME FORTY YEARS AGO the late Gaillard 

Hunt, a convert to the Catholic Church, re- 
marked that a great similarity is found between the 
political ideas of Jefferson and those of Saint 
Robert Bellarmine. This statement was the start- 
ing point for the evolution of the Bellarmine- 
Jefferson myth which would lead us to believe 
that Jefferson was influenced by the teaching of 
Cardinal Bellarmine in writing the American 
Declaration of Independence, so much so that 
the latter would have to be regarded as a momen- 
tous document of Catholic ideas. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion of the champions of this myth 
that Jefferson could not have found these prin- 
ciples in any other sources. Many seem unaware 
of the fact that a group of Protestant philosophers 
had formulated and propagated the principles of 
the American Declaration long before the Cardi- 
nal had written anything on this subject, and that 
they expressed the American principles with great- 
et logical consistency than had the Cardinal. 
These early Protestant political philosophers were 
succeeded by a long line of later Protestant writers 
who, after Cardinal Bellarmine’s time, propagated 
in uninterrupted succession the American princi- 
ples of their predecessors up to the time of Jeffer- 
son. Despite great similarities between the teach- 
ings of Bellarmine and those of Jefferson, there 
is also found a vast difference, so that such words 
as “‘liberty,” “equality” and even “‘creator’’ have 
no identical meanings in both philosophies. 


In 1556 John Ponet published a book which, 
according to a statement of John Adams, ‘“con- 
tained all the essential principles of liberty which 
were later dilated on by Sidney and Locke,” and 
espoused by him and Jefferson. In 1558 both 
Knox and Goodman propagated the same prin- 
ciples of American liberty in their English works, 
which were re-edited on the eve of the American 


Revolution. But of greater influence in spread 
ing the principles of liberty were the Latin work 
of the Reformed writers Hotman, Languet an 
Buchanan which were published in 1573 and 1576 
thirty-five and twenty-nine years respectivel} 


before Bellarmine published his first politica 


work against King James. 


Evolution of Popular Sovereignty 


When John Calvin died in 1564, conditions t 
France were so favorable to Protestantism that 
found itself strong enough to drop the role o 
servile submission to the rulers and capable 
assuming a militant attitude. In 1562 the rel 
gious war between Catholics and Protestant 
began; eight fratricidal wars continued to de 
vastate France until the Edict of Nantes in 159 
granted religious liberty to the Protestants. 


When these religious wars first began, Prote: 
tants and Catholics rivalled one another in preact 
ing the doctrine of absolute submission to civ. 
authority. But in the course of time, as the struj 
gle became embittered, Catholics became as revi 
lutionary in their doctrine as Protestants. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century 1 
France the monarchial sentiment became stron 
and led to the formation of political theorie 
tending towards the advocacy of unlimited sor 
ereignty in the monarch. But before long, th 
efforts of the monarchy to centralize governmet 
broke down in face of most stubborn oppositios 
Protestantism, allying itself with provincial an 
municipal aspirations for some sort of self-govert 
ment, thwarted the objectives of the monarchi 
government by precipitating civil war. The clain 
made for an absolute monarch were counteracte 
first by constitutional theories limiting the pow 
of the actual ruler, and later by the developmes 
of theories of popular sovereignty and a sacre 
right of rebellion. Naturally, such assertions le 
to the discussion of fundamental questions ar 
to the elaboration of radical systems of politic 
philosophy. 

As in Scotland in 1558, so in France in 1562 
theory of the sacred right of rebellion was neede 


en the Calvinist party, with its allies, had be- 
me strong enough to take up arms against a 
stile government. The needed doctrine was 
veloped first by Huguenot pamphleteers and 
€r more systematically by Francois Hotman, in 
nsequence of the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
ugust 24, 1572). However, the repudiation 
Calvin’s political theory of absolute submission 
whatever powers there be, became far more 
mplete in France than in Scotland, since the 
ench Calvinists never accepted the political ideal 
Geneva in real earnest. Knox and his followers 
ed to transplant the theocratic system of state 
jom Geneva to Scotland and found it to be a 
fe basis for arguing in favor of a positive obli- 
ition to depose idolatrous princes. The French 
Ivinists reached the same goal by a different 
ad. 

Francois Hotman was born at Paris on August 
p 1524. His father, a zealous Catholic, had 
fstined him for law. Hotman practiced law 
dc some time in Paris, then lectured on Roman 
hw at the University of Paris, and turned Cal- 
jnist in 1547. After teaching law at several 
hhiversities, he left France in 1573 to become 
tofessor of Roman Law at Geneva. In 1589 he 
nally retired to Basel in Switzerland, where he 
ed on February 12, 1590. 


Franco-Gallia 


| His most important work is the political treatise 
htitled Franco-Gallia, seu Tractatus isagogicus 
regimine Regum Galliae et de jure successionis, 
Ihich was published at Geneva in 1573. The 
eface is dated August 21, 1573; two months 
ter the work was placed on the book-market. 

| Franco-Gallia, appeating a year after the mas- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, was a huge success; 
ithin a short time the book was circulating all 
er France and Europe. A French translation 
s printed the next year (1574), and revised 
d enlarged editions of the original Latin work 
peared in 1576 and 1600. An English transla- 
n by Lord Molesworth was published at Lon- 
n in 1711 and again in 1721. The Latin edition 
1600 is the most complete, containing chapters 
ich are missing in the first edition and giving 
e final expression of the author’s thought. 
Franco-Gallia purposed to prove that France 
as never an absolute monarchy, even in its con- 
(tutional origins. In developing this theory the 
thor could not avoid going into the field of 
neral political philosophy by applying the prin- 
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ciples of that philosophy to the concrete facts of 
history. The problem which Hotman treats is 
the limitation of the absolute monarchy by con- 
stitutional laws. This problem was a direct crea- 
tion of the Reformation which, by conferring 
upon the rulers the right of reforming religion, 
increased the prerogatives of the monarchs im- 
mensely. When Catholic rulers used those powers 
against the Calvinists, they were told by those 
Reformers that their powers were in reality re- 
stricted in many ways. 

Hotman does not speak about the ultimate 
source of political powers or sovereignty. He 
does not say, like later Calvinist writers, that 
these powers are ultimately derived from a con- 
tract made between God and men, or like Bu- 
chanan, that they rest upon a tacit contract made 
by all people in creating a commonwealth. Yet, 
Hotman is very explicit about the immediate 
source of political powers. The sovereign or 
political powers, he says, do not exist in an in- 
dividual, in a king, but are vested in the whole 
nation of the people. “The people are not made 
for the King, but the King was made for the 
people; for the people can exist without a King 
but a King cannot be even thought of without a 
people.) If the king is unthinkable without a 
people, the people naturally are superior to the 
king and, therefore, the sovereignty resides in the 
people. These political powers belong to the 
people through the fact of its formation and ex- 
istence. The sovereign powers are just as natural 
as the commonwealth itself and the latter is 
unthinkable without them. 

The logical sequence of this conception of 
sovereignty is the further assertion that what is 
established for the common good, must have the 
consent of all; it is the general will that makes 
the law. “The nature of liberty requires that 
those whose business is done are consulted and 
the matter is dispatched in their name; as the 
common saying expresses it: what touches all, 
must be approved by all.”*) Yet the people 
cannot exercise these sovereign powers directly by 
themselves and thus they choose a king who has 
the power to command to the subjects. The king 
can alienate or mortgage nothing without the 
consent of the public council of the people, com- 
monly called the States General. In electing kings, 
“those that constitute a commonwealth are much 
mistaken, if they have more regard to kindred 


1) Franco-Gallia, chapt. XV., p. 188, edit. of 1576. 
2) Franco-Gallia, chapt. X., p. 116, edit. of 1576. 
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than to the qualifications of the Prince they are 
about to set over themselves.” Hotman goes 
on to the treatment of the complementary func- 
tion of the right of election, namely the right of 
deposition. After giving a list of forced abdica- 
tions, occasionally of tyrannicide, he remarks: 
“This most glorious and famous deed of our 
ancestors deserves the more diligently to be re- 
marked, for having been done at the very begin- 
ning and infancy of that Kingdom; as if it had 
been a denunciation and declaration, that the 
Kings of Franco-Gallia were made such upon 
definite known terms and conditions; and were 
not tyrants with absolute unlimited and arbitrary 
power.” “These facts,’ he says again, “prove 
that the people possessed the supreme right not 
only in electing Kings but also in rejecting sons 
of Kings and calling in strangers.”*) The powers 
bestowed upon the king are no more given for- 
ever than they are absolute; they are a simple 
delegation and never an alienation on the part of 
the people. “Kings who violate the sacred liberty 
of people by wicked actions are to be regarded 
as violating the law and rights of people, and 
(as) outlaws of society, and they are to be con- 
sidered not as Kings butas tyrants.”*) The ex- 
treme measure of forced abdication of kings leads 
to the doctrine of tyrannicide which became so 
characteristic of the later Calvinistic school. “The 
King is mortal like any other private person, but 
the reign (political powers) is perpetual and cer- 
tainly immortal.”®) At the death of each king 
the sovereignty reverts each time to the nation. 


Restrictions of Monarchy 


Hotman restricted the monarchy by election, 
referendum and deposition. The ideas of elec- 
tion and deposition were demanded by the re- 
solve to eliminate the Catholic king and substi- 
tute a Protestant ruler in his stead. In Hotman’s 
system the real ruler of the state is not the king 
but the General Estates or States, which are the 
assembly made up of the king, the nobles and 
delegates from the people. Franco-Gallia is noth- 
ing else than constructive work on the genesis 
and functions of those General Estates. 


Franco-Gallia is considerably incoherent. The 
separate chapters are perfectly rounded out, but 
the whole is ill-arranged, being marred by end- 
less digressions. 


3) Franco-Gallia, chapt. VI., p. 72, edit. of 1576. 
4) Franco-Gallia, chapt. X., p. 124, edit. of 1576. 
5) Franco-Gallia, chapt. XV., p. 189, edit. of 1576. 
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In May, 1578, Hotman published a volume o} 
Consilia, or discussions of certain legal questions 
One of these Consilia is entitled: “De Convention 
ibus et Transactionibus inter Principem et Subdito, 
(reprinted in Opera, vol. Il. Consilius 131). 9 
re-iterates and enlarges upon the contractual idea 
expressed in Franco-Gallia. “In these public con 
ventions,” Hotman writes, ‘an obligation is volun 
tarily contracted that the aforesaid citizens ar 
bound to their Princes for the observance of thes 
pacts, and in turn, the Princes and their suc 
cessors are bound to the promise which they gav 


in these pacts, by all human and divine law.” I 


the princes do not keep their promises, their sub 
jects are released from theirs, or they may evel 
complain before imperial judges. However, th 
safest method is to protest, or even to refus 
subjection and obedience to the princes. Am 
group of people to whom the nation collectivel 
has delegated authority is bound to resist a tyran 
by every means. Hotman derives the sanctiot 
for law from ancient custom of the nations ant 
considers magistrates only as guardians and con 
servators of law but not as lawgivers. Hotmat 
sees in the magistrates nothing but the elect of th 
people and not, like Calvin, the vicars of God.® 

Hotman evidently develops a political syster 
along the lines of Ponet and Buchanan. A num 
ber of leading principles first laid down by Pone 
in 1556 are restated by Hotman, sometimes in th 
same words, and yet to all appearance Hotma 
did not know the English work of Ponet. Thes 
democratic principles were in the air, so to speak 
and needed only a shrewd mind to give expre: 
sion to them. 


Hotman's Use of History 


Hotman’s Franco-Gallia is more of a treatis 
on constitutional rights than a system of gener: 
political philosophy. In form, the work is a 
ranged as a dissertation on the history of France 
and its old constitutional laws. In style, it 
written with impassioned and elaborate rhetori 
It is in tone a very bitter attack on the impute 
unconstitutional acts of the contemporary Frenc 
government. It is in general a sorry specimen ¢ 
the application of the historical method to politic 
questions. Hotman’s history is a mass of inaca 


6) Blocaille, Etienne. Htude sur Francois Hotman 
La Franco-Gallia. Dijon 1902, pp. 183-194, Cf. p 
Vy, eee emis, Benes Proponents of Limite 

onarchy in Sixteenth Century France, N NG 
1931, pp. 42-104. 2 oe 


les, distortions, misunderstandings, unfounded 
ertions and gratuitous assumptions. He treats 
constitutional history of France with the object 
showing that the sovereignty of the people, as 
ressed through a national respesentative body, 
always been recognized by the French people 
m the time of pre-Roman Gaul up to recent 
es. Only once was this recognition withheld, 
, during the short period of Roman domination. 
-Roman Gaul is erroneously identified by Hot- 
n with the kingdom of France, and the Franks 
tepresented as deliverers from Roman tyranny. 
asserts that up to the end of the fifteenth 
tury the right of the representative body, under 
ferent names, was recognized continually as 
prising the right to make laws, to appoint 
gistrates, to create a regency, to elect and de- 
e the king and to confer the crown to its 
sen person. He denounced as baseless the 
im of the parliaments to any share in political 
He did not tell his readers what 


-LEFT COPENHAGEN for Malmé in Sweden on 
Wednesday, July 7, 1955. Fresh winds blew 
oss the silver sea over which we sailed. The 
ssing takes about two hours. Hardly had the 
nish coast disappeared below the horizon than 
t of Sweden appeared in the distance. 
weden is the largest and wealthiest Scandinav- 
country. During the past 140 years it has 
ceeded in evading warfare, both civil and in- 
national. What is more, both World Wars I 
II proved greatly advantageous to Sweden 
ich remained neutral: its economy is now more 
ble than its neighbors’. It must also be noted 
t in its long history Sweden has never been 
quered or occupied by an enemy from with- 
The Danish kings did rule Sweden at one 
e; but this was not the result of conquest, 
by the Act of Union. Once the Swedes came 
the conclusion that the Danish kings did not 
ave as they should have, they deposed them 
founded their own royal house of Vasa. 
weden is a large country; in Europe only 
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nor how the historical facts as stated by him 
affected actual conditions and illustrated the po- 
litical questions at issue. 

Hotman’s Franco-Gallia created a considerable 
stir at the time of its publication; this was per- 
haps due as much to the reputation of its author 
as to its content. Yet the book did not exercise 
any profound influence on Huguenot thought, 
which soon afterward swung back to the doctrine 
of absolute passive submission to the lawful 
sovereign, even though he be a Nero. Neither 
did the book exert any profound influence on 
French political thought in general which, shortly 
after its publication, began to move in the direc- 
tion of a theory of absolutism in the king. Yet 
it exerted an influence in England in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century, as is attested by the 
publication of an English translation as late as 
I7iivand 1/21. 


(To be continued) 


REV. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCANDINAVIAN JOURNEY 


I SWEDEN 


Russia, France and Spain are larger territorially. 
Its area is 173,436 sq. miles or 450,000 sq. kIms., 
more than half of the entire Scandinavian penin- 
sula. Besides the mainland there are many 1s- 
lands, the largest of which is Gotland, 3,001 sq. 
klms. in area. The west of Sweden is occupied 
by a mountain range while the east is rather 
flat. After Russia, Sweden has the largest Euro- 
pean lakes. Lake Venern alone measures 5,500 
sq. klms. A country of vast expanses, Sweden 
possesses many tall forests, lakes and mountains. 
The country is generally divided into three 
greatly varying regions: Norrland, Svealand and 
Gotaland. The northern region takes in more 
than half the Swedish territory, but its population 
is hardly 23 per cent of that of the country. 
Svealand, central Sweden, comprises 80,000 sq. 
kIms. with a population of 2,440,000 people. The 
South, Gotaland, has an area of 87,000 sq. klms. 
More than half of the entire Swedish population 
lives there. The same is true of Finland and 
Norway, which have comparatively well-settled 
southern provinces and empty Artic regions. 
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Statistics 


According to La Suéde in Fiches Documentaires, 
published (1955) in Belgium in Sosoye-Mare- 
dreit, the total Swedish population is now about 
7,150,000 inhabitants—17 people for each square 
kilometer, as compared with 284 per sq. klm. in 
Belgium. Three million-seven-hundred-thousand 
live in the countryside and 3,450,000 in towns. 
Stockholm with 760,000 inhabitants, Gdteborg 
with 363,000, and Malm6 with 200,000 people 
are the largest cities. Forty-one per cent of the 
Swedish population depend for their livelihood 


on mining and manufacturing industries; 20 per 


cent are engaged in agriculture and fishing; 15 
per cent in trade; 11 per cent are employed in 
civil service or the liberal professions; 8 per 
cent are in the transportation industry, and 3 per 
cent in personal services. 

Although it has been asserted that the Swedes 
are lax in the matter of divorce, there are only 
72,000 divorced people for 3 million married. The 
birth rate is 16 per thousand; the death rate is 10 
per thousand. About 1,000 people commit suicide 
every year. Out of 1,148,000 families approxi- 
mately 500,000 are childless, 300,000 have one 
child, 200,000 two children, 60,000 three children, 
20,000 four children and only 10,000 families have 
five or more children. Sweden is definitely a land 
of small families. Yet the population grows by 
about 50,000 a year, of which 40,000 are by na- 
tural increase and 10,000 by immigration. In 
Sweden the Welfare State approaches its limits. 
There are no slums and no poverty. The 
“friendly” state cares for its citizens from the 
cradle to the grave. It is quite impossible to be 
“down and out” in Sweden. The state sees to 
it that this does not happen. The schools, hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged, etc., are palatial. 
If in Scandinavia comfort is an obsession, in 
Sweden it is a religion which does not give much 
place to anything else. 

While I pondered over the Welfare State as 
it exists in Sweden, our steamer steadily ap- 
proached Malmé, capital of Scania, one of the 
wealthiest and most populated Swedish provinces. 
The city has occupied its present site since 1319. 
Malmo was an old Danish city incorporated into 
Sweden in 1658 as the result of a victorious war. 
The passport and customs officers did not bother 
me much, while fellow Scandinavians were hardly 
bothered at all. 

I did not tarry in Malm6 unduly and soon was 
on a train speeding northward to Lund. The 
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country which we crossed was not much differer 
from that of Denmark—flat and well populates 
The sunny, warm weather of the North in ver 
different from the blazing heat and blinding sut 
shine of the South. Nature’s colors are softe 
paler. The sky was a pale blue; the green leave 
on the trees were of lighter hue and more delicat 
than those of the tropics or even the sub-tropic 
The Swedes are tall, blond and powerfull 
built. Their girls, while they are young, a1 
perhaps the most beautiful women in the work 
They are also tall and rather heavy. Swedis 
children are exceptionally heavy for their age. 


Scandinavian Tongues 


I arrived at Lund at 6:00 P.M. I hoped thi 
someone would meet me at the station, but foun 
no one. While I can read Danish with ea: 
and can even discourse a bit in that tongue, 
found my Swedish very poor indeed, althoug 
as a boy I knew it well enough to converse wit 
Swedish children. All Scandinavian languag 
except Finnish belong to the northern branch ¢ 
the Germanic family of languages. They a1 
very different from the modern German or Dutd 
and are much closer to Old English. To tho: 
who know the history of the English language an 
are proficient enough in the German, it is rel 
tively easy to read and to understand the Scai 
dinavian languages; to speak them, however, 
quite another matter. The trouble with Danis 
is its pronunciation which is even more arbitra 
than that of English, while in the Swedish, pr 
nunciation is more or less phonetic. The grat 
mar, however, is unduly complicated. The Dan 
and the Swedes can understand each other in tl 
same way as the Portuguese understand the Spa 
iards. Here the Swedes have a distinct advantag 
While all other Scandinavians learn some Swedi: 
in their schools, the Swedes do not trouble — 
learn other Scandinavian tongues in theirs; th 
expect to be understood throughout Scandinav 
in their own tongue. Although a great mai 
Swedes speak English and German fluently, # 
simple folk, as everywhere, know only the 
own language. I found my Danish-Swedish mi 
ture adequate to getting everything I needed. 


Lund 


In due time I arrived at the Laurentiistiftelse 
or College of St. Lawrence, where I stayed 
Lund. The students were on vacation and t 
new, well-appointed, indeed luxurious, colle 
was empty: An excellent room was reserved f 


>, but no meals were served at the college. 
9:30 P.M. there was an evening service in the 
apel of the College. A young Swedish Luth- 
an priest in a long white surplice and a green 
ble read the prayer. A young girl answered, 
e candles on the altar were lit. Prayers were 
d kneeling according to Anglican fashion. In 
t, the whole set-up was quite English. 


|The next day I began my exploration of Lund. 
e little town of 33,000 people is very old, even 
j things go in Scandinavia. Canute the Great, 
ing of England, Denmark and Norway, founded 
jin 1035. The same king began the construction 
i the Lund Cathedral, one of the most beautiful 
td grandiose in Scandinavia. For a long time 
nd was an archbishopric. In the Middle Ages 
i was crowded with churches—twenty-two of 
jem and seven monasteries. Practically all these 
cred buildings were destroyed in 1538 by the 
anish Lutheran King, Christian III, who used 
eir stones to build the castle of Malmo. In 
558 Lund became Swedish; soon afterward the 
niversity of Lund was founded. Lund has been 
quiet university town ever since. 


The Cathedral of Lund, begun in the XIth 
ntury, is Romanesque and rather similar to the 
thedrals of the Rhineland in Germany and the 
bbey Church of Maria Laach. Some Lombard 
fluences are also visible. The high altar has 
teredos. The stalls and pulpit are interesting. 
he crypt is vast with many ancient tombs of 
ng-dead Swedish nobles, ecclesiastics and other 
orthies. The great astronomic clock, built over 
D0 years ago, still functions. When I entered the 
athedral on that sunny July afternoon, I was 
ruck with the contrast of the bright sunshine 
tside and dim twilight within. The interior 
the Cathedral is solemn and prayerful, cer- 
linly much more so than Roskilde Cathedral in 
lenmark. Many tourists visit Lund Cathedral, 
t not nearly as many as come to Roskilde. 

Sweden is not remarkable for church-going. 
Vhile in the Middle Ages Lund possessed twenty- 
wo churches and seven monasteries, Lutheran 
und has but two parish churches for 33,000 
uhabitants. There are seven priests attached to 
ne Cathedral. It should be noted that in the 
andinavian languages all clergy are called 
ptiests;’ there are no “pastors” or “ministers.” 
he Scandinavians will say ‘Swedish priest,” 
oman Catholic priest,” “Anglican priest,” 
ethodist priest,’ etc. Whether the Swedish 
lergy are priests in the Roman Catholic or Ortho- 
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dox Church sense, it is difficult to say. As far 
as Rome is concerned, there was no final pro- 
nouncement on the validity of the Swedish Orders, 
but the current practice for Catholics is to re- 
ordain Swedish clergymen. I think such cases 
must be very rare. On Sundays about 500 people 
attend the morning service in the Lund Cathedral. 


History 


Sweden is, relatively speaking, a new country. 
Only 15,000 years ago Sweden was covered by 
an enormous ice-field, similar to that which covers 
Greenland in our time. Once the ice began to 
melt and vegetation and animals appeared, men 
entered Sweden from the South as hunters. About 
3,000 B. C. the first permanent settlers established 
themselves in Scandinavia. The first known 
Germanic settlers in Sweden, the Suiones, are 
mentioned in the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Domitian (81-96). 

During the Viking period, which lasted from 
the eighth to the eleventh century, the Swedes 
selected as the chief field for their adventures 
Eastern Europe, which was thinly populated by 
Slavonic and Finnish tribes. Several Viking lead- 
ers settled in present Russia. One of them, Rurik, 
founded the Russian ruling house which reigned 
till the end of the XVIth century. The very word 
Russian is of Swedish origin. In the Finnish 
language “Russian” or ‘“Ruotsi’” means Swede, 
principally a native of Roslagen, a country near 
Uppsala. As in Normandy, England and Sicily, 
the Norsemen in Russia soon inter-married with 
the Slavs and left after themselves hardly more 
than the name for the country and its population. 

When St. Ansgar, Apostle of Scandinavia, 
landed in Bjérk6 in 829, the Swedes already 
formed a strong kingdom. St. Ansgar’s visit pro- 
duced no permanent results. The Swedish Church 
was really founded by English missionaries about 
the year 1,000. St. Sigfrid of Waxio, who bap- 
tized the Swedish King Olaf and founded the 
first Swedish see, is the most renowned of them. 
The Swedes did not take to the new religion very 
kindly. They were fierce pagans and possessed 
a well-organized pagan priesthood. It took three 
centuries to christianize them. Only after the 
murder of King Eric (1150-1160), champion of 
faith, later canonized and proclaimed patron of 
Sweden, did the country become more or less 
Catholic.!) It remained so for about three cen- 
4) For details, ef. Dr. Oppermann, The English 


Missionaries in Sweden and Finland, London, 8.P.C.K., 
19387. 
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turies till 1527, when it embraced the Reforma- 
tion. 

All of Scandinavia was first subject to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Hamburg-Bremen; but in 
1103 Lund, at that time Danish, was made the 
Primatial See of Scandinavia. Only in 1164, four 
years after the martyrdom of St. Eric, did the 
Swedes receive their own Primate in Uppsala. 
About the same time (1155) the Swedes under- 
took their first crusade against the pagan Finns, 
which was followed by two more crusades in 1249 
and in 1293, ending in the conquest of Finland. 
The XIVth century was the high noon of 
Swedish Catholicism. The Kingdom was covered 
with Cistercian and Carthusian monasteries, and 
Franciscan, Dominican and Carmelite convents. 
St. Brigitte (1303-1373), foundress of the Order 
of the Brigittines, and her daughter, St. Katherine 
of Sweden, who founded the greatest monastery, 
that of Vadstena, belong to that period. 

In 1397, in Kalmar, the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and Sweden with 
their dependencies of Finland, Iceland and Green- 
land, formed a single state under Margaret of 
Denmark. A great Northern Empire was thus 
created; but it did not last long. The Danish 
Kings failed in their task. In 1520 a Swedish 
nobleman, Gustaf Vasa, outraged by the murder 
of several Swedish nobles in Stockholm on the 
order of the Danish King Christian II, revolted 
against the King and ended the Union of Kalmar. 
Upon becoming King himself, Gustaf Vasa in- 
troduced the Reformation in Sweden in 1527. 
Under his grandson, the celebrated Gustaf 
Adolph, Sweden reached the zenith of its glory. 
He occupied Estonia, Livonia and part of Prussia. 
As champion of the Reformation, he moved into 
Germany during the Thirty Years war. After 


Why, in fact, have the traditions of hospitality, 
inspired by religious motives since antiquity and 
always flourishing among most peoples, been ob- 
literated by the fact that hospitality has become 
a profession ? 

Simple self-interest, properly understood, sug- 
gests to the hotel keeper that he give his guests 
all possible attention and service. But whoever 
has a sufficiently high idea of the human person 
will unite to exterior signs of deference a sincere 
respect, which gives the dispenser of hospitality 
his true nobility. (Pope Pius XII, On the Nature 
and Function of Hotel Keeping. Nov. 23, 1954) 
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defeating the German Catholic generals one afte 
another, he was about to destroy Catholicism if 
Germany when he was killed in 1632 in the ver 
hour of his greatest triumph. Christine, daughte 
of Gustaf Adolf, becoming a Catholic, abdicatec 
the Swedish crown and was succeeded by he 
cousin, Charles X, who further extended th 
Swedish border in 1658 by taking from the Dane 
four (present Swedish) southern provinces, in 
cluding that of Scania. 

The XVIIIth century was for the Swedes ; 
long period of wars with Russia. As a result o 
these wars, by terms of the peace treaty of Nystac 
in 1721, Sweden lost to Russia: Estonia, Livonia 
Ingermanland and a part of Finland. The sam 
century saw the beginning of the present demo 
cratic liberties in Sweden. The Napoleonic perio: 
forced the Swedes into a war with Russia whic 
ended in the loss of all Finland in 1809. Charle 
XIII, the last Vasa King of Sweden, adopted a 
his son John Bernadotte of France. The lattes 
in 1814, obtained Norway for Sweden. Th 
former country was detached from Denmark a 
punishment for its support of Napoleon, and wa 
given to the Swedes to compensate them for th 
loss of Finland. Since 1814 the Swedes remaine 
neutral in all European wars and have escape 
internal revolutions. Many political, social an 
economic reforms realized during this long peac 
period has made Sweden one of the most demo 
cratic, stable and wealthy nations in the world 
The union of Sweden and Norway was dissolve 
in 1905 with the consent of the both parties. Sud 
is the history of Sweden.”) 


(To be continued) 


S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 


The Soviet price structure is in no sense base 
upon the law of supply and demand as in th 
capitalist system. One of the factors influencin 
the cost of goods is the amount of profit the stat 
may decide to take each year, for revenue pu. 
poses, from its various Government-owned an 
operated industrial and agricultural enterprise 
This profit slice plus the turnover tax are th 
principal sources of national income. (C. I 
Sulzberger, im IN. Y. 1 7m7es, Dec 22155) 


2) There is a good Swedish history in French t 
ae Anderson: L’Histoire de la Suéde, Stockholr 
pile 
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Warder’s Review 


The Complex Farm Picture 


Bevgen: ee WE ARE BEING TOLD by reliable 
sources about the “flight from the land” 
which has resulted in a sharp decline in our farm 
population during the past fifteen years. All in- 
dications suggest that this decline will continue 
for the next several years. 


Almost paradoxical with this reduction in the 
number of people who live and work on the land 
is the notable increase in our nation’s rural popu- 
lation. People are moving to the country from the 

cities, but not to work as farmers. Thus Farm 
Economics, a publication of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, reports that the rural popu- 
lation of the Empire State has increased twenty- 
seven per cent in the ten years between 1940 and 
1950. In the same period the number of farms 
declined eighteen per cent and the number of acres 
devoted to farming declined seven per cent. There 
has been a corresponding diminution of farm 
labor. 


What has happened and continues to happen 
is obvious: more and more people who work in 
the cities are making their homes in the country. 
They seek to combine the occupational advantages 
afforded by our industrial and commercial centers 
with the more wholesome mode of life provided 
by the congestion-free countryside. The automo- 
bile and our improved highways make possible 
such a design for living. Besides, virtually all the 
conveniences and luxuries of urban living have 
been made available to rural dwellers by the amaz- 
ing advances in the field of technology. 


It is possible that fear of an atomic attack in 
the event of war is among the motives prompting 
the exodus from our larger cities. Some months 
ago the Australian Bishops issued a joint pastoral 
on the undesirability of people crowding into 
large cities. They pleaded for smaller, scattered 
communities. While acknowledging the many 
advantages of smaller communities socially, eco- 
nomically and morally, the Bishops emphasized 
that their primary concern at the moment was for 
survival of the civilians in the event of an atomic 
attack. It could well be that such a fear is the 
motivating force urging many in our own country 
to quit the cities for the open spaces. 


Be that as it may, a movement of non-farming 
people to the country is upon us, and with this 
trend arise economic problems to further disturb 
our harrassed farmers. There are new needs for 
schools, highways and other services in rural 
regions, necessitating higher taxes on farm as 
well as rural residential properties. Thus we 
have a new source of vexation to the farmer, 
plagued as he already is with the onrush of in- 
dustrialized farming, the great disparity between 
what he gets for farm products and what the 
retail purchaser pays, and the problem of distri- 
bution resulting in the mountain of “surplus” 
commodities. 


Perhaps we should not be surprised to discern 
a growing resentment in farm publication edito- 
tials. If such editorials are a mirror of the farm- 
ers’ feelings, the man on the land is becoming 
bitter. Such a spirit is much in evidence in an 
editorial of the monthly Mid-South Cotton News 
of December last. Titled “Vanishing Americans 
and Newcomers,” the article in question bitterly 
assails people who buy farms and operate them 
as a hobby. After noting the decline in the num- 
ber of farms in some Mid-Western and Southern 
States, the writer states bluntly: “At the present 
tate, farming is on the way out.... Do we want 
agriculture controlled and operated by only a few 
people?” He has no quarrel with “large farmers” 
as such, i.e., those who were once “‘small oper- 
ators,’ and who have grown by their “initiative, 
wise judgment,” etc. The writer, however, waxes 
vehement in his exception to certain “newcomers” 
whose venturing into some of our rural communi- 
ties seems to be the occasion of an ill-feeling not 
even thinly disguised by the editor of Mid-South 
Cotton News when he writes: 


‘«.. in the last decade or so, we have seen 
new people take the field who make their 
money in other professions and care little 
about living on the farm. Farming to them 
is solely a hobby and not a way of life. In 
fact, it makes little difference to them wheth- 
er the farm makes or loses money. In fact, 
they, by nature of their background and 
experience, are indifferent to fundamental 
principles of agriculture in production, pro- 
cessing and marketing. They are cold to the 
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idea of farm organizations. They need none. 
They have no conception of what a hard 
rugged road it has been for individual dirt 
farmers in their efforts to organize for 1m- 
provements in marketing. We doubt ser- 
iously if many of the newcomers would be 
so anxious to take the farms if conditions 
today were what they were forty years ago. 
We venture to say that some of these would 
have refused to make the sacrifices that our 
pioneer farmers made in building worthwhile 
cooperative marketing associations. They are 
reaping many benefits from the labor of other 
days.” 


We quote this passage—not necessarily with 
unqualified approval—primarily to instance the 
feelings of those interested in the farmer whose 
sense of security is being shaken from so many 
sources. Our farm problem today is many-sided. 
Perhaps the editorial of the New York Tzmes, 
December 22, is correct in appraising the situa- 
tion when it says: 


“What has happened in American agri- 
culture in this brief period since 1940 has 
represented such a conspicuous break with 
the pattern of the past that it would not be 
stretching definitions to say that it has con- 
stituted, in effect, a second revolution (italics 
ours) in the Nation’s agricultural economy.” 


In view of the serious nature of our present 
farming situation, it would be a great tragedy if 
it became a political football in this national 
election year. The situation is entirely too serious 
to be approached on the basis of partisan politics. 
We can only hope that our candidates will be 
intelligent and honest enough to appreciate this 


Fact. eS. 


Right vs. Left 


ROM AN ARTICLE in the October 29 issue of 

Nos Cours, periodical published by L’Institut 
Pie XI in Montreal, we take the following 
provocative passage. The author, Marcel Clément, 
pteparing to consider “the problem of the con- 
nection between private ownership of the goods 
of production and the authority exercised by the 
managers of industry,” writes: 


It is customary to divide political and social 
tendencies on either side a mysterious axis, 


some to its right, others to its left. In re- 
gard to the concepts of authority and property 
there is, without doubt, both a Right and Left 
mentality. A sociological study of these 
mentalities readily brings to light their com- 
mon foundation: each is but a theoretical 
statement of positions that have their origin 
at the level of what psychologists call de- 
sires, or basic drives and inclinations, and 
not in intelligence. 


What happens, for example, when one 
utters the word “authority?” Immediately, 
the Right speaks ‘for,’ the Left speaks 
“against.” Simultaneously, an insensible will 
to see his own view prevail masters repre- 
sentatives of both sides. Insofar as passion 
influences them, it is the same passion for 
each: pride. But the pride of the Right has 
to do with the prospect of domination, while 
the pride of the Left is felt vaguely in the 
prospect of revolt in the event of domination 
(by the Right). Neither side reaches the 
spiritual and intellectual depth of the prob- 
lem. They enslave their intelligence by using 
it to justify a prejudice of emotional origin. 


The Revolution of 1789 finds its principal 
sociological explanation in a similar conflict. 
In regard to the family, the Revolution at- 
tacked the authority of husband and father 
and developed the themes of feminine indi- 
vidualism. On the political level, it threw the 
blame for everything on the ruler’s tyranny 
and developed the themes of democratic in- 
dividualism. By proclaiming the equality of 
men, the Revolution concealed its rejection 


of every inequality, even those which are 


based clearly on the very nature of things. 
Nevertheless, since no society can subsist 
without government, for the authority of a 
person, in the family or in the State, there 
was substituted the anonymous authority of 
a multitude of persons, expressed by a major- 
ity vote. 


In announcing the “rights of man,’ the in- 
dividualists of 1789 suppressed all inequali- 
ties save one: that of money. To be sure, the 
editors of the Declaration gave high appro- 
bation to private ownership. They saw in it 
a right, “inviolable and sacred,” of the indi- 
vidual, including not only the power to use 
and to improve property, but even the power 
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of abuse. It is from this position that little 
by little, in the course of the 19th century, 
the Liberals who occupied the Left in 1789, 
because of their rejection of personal author- 
ity, found themselves by an evolution they 
had set in motion, sharers of a concept of 


private property and its use which put them 
on the Right. 


The word “property” today is passing 
through a crisis similar to that through which 
“authority” passed in 1789. The Right is 
“for,” the Left is “against.” Behold them, 
face to face, ready to muster their arguments, 
the one to declare that property is an absolute 
right, the other to cite such instances which 
demonstrate the oppressive and tyrannical 
potentialities of private ownership. Both 
moved less by rational judgment than by 
“desire,” they are most often the victims of 
an identical passion: an unregulated love of 
riches, called avarice in those who have, envy 
in those who have not. These passions make 
alibis out of certain social and economic doc- 
trines which will have the power to persuade 
in the degree to which they coincide with the 
motivations of the appetite. 


And so, while 1789 hallows the victory of 
the spirit of revolt with reference to authority, 
so the Russian Revolution of 1917 does the 
same for the victory of the spirit of envy and 
jealous hate in regard to ownership. Many 
people, haunted by the desire to be at all 
costs in step with the times, believe today 
that it is almost a duty in conscience to take 
their position on the Left—even to put Cath- 
olicity on the Left—in order to give tangible 
witness that they are in touch with move- 
ments and pressing needs of the times. They 
‘do not see, in their eagerness to be up-to-date, 
that the triumph of a collective passion al- 
ways signifies a set-back, a regression, a loss 
of ground for humanity. This is true, wheth- 
_ er it be the collective passion of the Right— 
like that of Fascism on the political plane 
or of Liberalism on the economic—or of the 
Left with its egalitarianism in politics and 
collectivization in economy. The triumph of 
a collective passion expresses the impotence 
of an epoch to see clearly into itself, the 
inability to be led by right reason. The 
triumph of a collective passion displays the 
skill of an age for living by illusions, and for 


decking proudly with the colors of progress 
the reality of unleashed passions in which sin 
can no longer be recognized because it has 
been honored with the name of a new doc- 
trine.*) 


The author of this analytical passage has done 
an inestimable service to all who are sincerely 
interested in the Social Question. In effect, he 
warns us to be wary lest we become victims of 
a “collective passion.” Sociologists are human 
and have their sympathies and loyalties. To keep 
these “feelings” under the control of reason is a 
constant and, at times, a difficult struggle. Nev- 
ertheless, such restraint is demanded if we hope 
to contribute constructively to the solution of our 
many social and economic problems. 


Today’s cars—more numerous, speedier, and 
heavier—create an every-increasing danger for 
each other and for pedestrians. There are many 
and varied causes of accidents, some material, 
others psychological. As to the first, men are 
applying themselves, We hope, to the task of find- 
ing a completely efficacious remedy. But it is 
also necessary to inculcate in everyone a sense 
of his grave duty to respect the lives of others. A 
salutary fear of immediate and adequate repres- 
sive measures undoubtedly will contribute toward 
this end; but the police alone cannot prevent 
perils created by drivers scarcely masters of them- 
selves, led on by the passion for speed or, at times, 
intoxicated. 


It is important to observe of one’s own accord 
a strict discipline, conforming to established and 
generally accepted rules. The often dramatic 
consequences of violating the traffic code give 
its observance an extrinsic obligatory character far 
more serious than people generally think. Drivers 
cannot count on their own ability and watchful- 
ness to avoid accidents: they must maintain a 
proper margin of safety in order to cope with the 
careless driver and unforeseen difficulties. 


We wish to believe that...a better educated 
public opinion will create on the highways an 
atmosphere of courtesy, moderation and pru- 
dence corresponding to the best traditions of 
Christian civilization. (Pope Pius XII, On Safe 


Driving. 1955) 


1) Translation by Robert Ostermann. 


Contemporary Opinion 


iP THE DOMAIN of a theology of social action, 
dogmatic and moral theology would meet. Be- 
fore telling men how they ought to behave, 
it is desirable that they be given a vision of the 
ideal divine plan of things. What is needed for 
this is a “Fundamental Moral Theology” which 
would present men with the Christian W elt- 
anschauung—with the divine meaning for the 
world and human life, for matter and the earth, 
for health and for suffering, for progress and 
for sport. Its lack is a great lacuna, for theology 
should be a veritable wisdom, in contact with 
man’s everyday life. 

In plain words, if any aspect of life is neglected, 
it means that we are ignorant of God’s plan for 
some things of this earth, or, at any rate, that we 
are deprived of scientific precision regarding part, 
at least, of His will. 


REV. JEREMIAH NEWMAN 
Theology Digest, Autumn, 1955 


It is utterly unreal to divide the world of 
today into two blocs—the Christian nations 
which send out missionaries to preach the Gospel, 
and the pagan lands which must be won from 
the primitive conditions of savage life. In any 
case, some of the “mission” countries have long 
possessed high civilizations of their own, though 
untouched by the Christian religion and culture; 
but even a general division into Christian and 
non-Christian is an artificial dissection of human- 
kind in this 20th century. 

What once was Christendom has been shot 
through with secularism and virtual paganism, 
in the post-Reformation attempt to maintain 
utilitarian Christian values while repudiating 
Christian dogma. In so far as Europe was for 
long centuries the home of Christianity, from 
which the earlier missionaries set out to take the 
Faith into once “dark” continents, there was some 
justification for regarding the mission fields as 
“foreign,” not only to the Western way of life, 
but, as well, to the traditionally accepted under- 
standing of the truths of God by civilized people. 
It 1s a moot point whether the current spiritual 
record of the West, judged socially or internation- 
ally by Christian standards, gives any ground 
whatsoever for such an assumption in our own 


times. 
Zealandia, Oct. 20, 1955 


One remembers, for example, that in the 
palmy days in which Hitler and Roosevelt 
came to power, the educationalists of both coun- 
tries were talking openly of using the schools to 
ptoduce “a new social order.” And was this 
not in some measure produced? 


One remembers, furthermore, that the only 
perfect example of an educational system prag- 
matically operated to produce “life adjustment” 
(the professed goal of American educational 
theorists) is the one that now functions so suc- 
cessfully in Russia. And one vainly strives to 
discern a perceptible difference, other than in the 
jargon used as camouflage, between the announced 
objectives of the American educators and the 
avowed practice of their Soviet counterparts— 
or should we say colleagues ? 


_... What other intellgible purpose can be 
served by systematically instilling into the adoles- 
cent mind contempt for the traditional culture of 
Western man? What results would a man expect 
to produce by inculcating the brutalizing doctrine 
that the intellectual, aesthetic and moral values 
which have always been the object of true learn- 
ing are now the “snobbish relics” of a dead past, 
and that the true function of society is to satisfy 
the animal appetites of the proletarian? Would 
a man strive to produce boobs if he did not in- 
tend to have serfs? 


REVILO OLIVER in 
National Review, Dec. 14, 1955 


It will be a sad day for free men, it will 
be a catastrophic event blasting America’s 
foundation of freedom, it will be an eventuality 
traitorous to America’s very substantial traditior 
of a glorious panoply of social services under 
religious and private auspices, if either the present 
network or the future extension of governmenta 
social services causes in any manner the gradua 
smothering or ultimate suppression of the work: 
of Christian charity. 


Most Rev. Patrick A. O’BoyLE 
to National Conference of Catholic 
Charities 
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Politics is conflict. Under the American 
system, it is a benign contest, in a limited 
ringed area, according to prescribed rules, in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust. The contest is car- 
tied on, like a horse race, with all the fighting 
energy the contestants possess; but when the con- 
test is over, peace and amity prevail. 


We Americans are no longer living in a po- 
litical world which obeys American rules of 
behavior. We are living in a world of conflict, 
not over offices and policies but over systems of 
government, over freedom or tyranny. Conflict 
over systems of government is war and war to 
the bitter end. 


Americans do not like to admit that proponents 
of socialism, communism and other forms of cen- 
tralized authoritarianism take part in politics, not 
to win an election but to seize a country. The 
collectivists are not seeking to defeat their op- 
ponents for two years or four, but to render them 
helpless for all time to come. 


Slowly loyal supporters of the American po- 
litical system are turning their minds about, to 
recognize that they are in a war, and they must 
bring to it mental clarity and strength of will 
equal to what their opponents are using against 
them. But every hour they waste is desperately 
serious in wasted hopes and resources and the 
danger that the lost battle may mean loss of the 
war. 

Economic Council Letter, Dec. 15, 55 


The only thing that counts is the pay check, 
nd as long as that is forthcoming, nothing 
Ise matters. In such an attitude we must see 
nd recognize the result of Marxian ideas which 
ade work a curse in the lives of the under- 
tivileged and down-trodden. Of course, most 
f those who are influenced by these wrong ideas 
lo not realize that they have given way to Marxian 
logans. Nevertheless, that is exactly the case, 
hether it is acknowledged or not. For those 
ho see life in its full meaning and in all tts 
amifications, work takes on an entirely different 
alue and importance. It is not merely a means 
o make a livelihood; it provides us with the 
hance to become God’s co-workers and to become 
nore like unto Him through our working efforts. 


Rev. HELwick KrewitT, O.F.M. 
Kolping Banner, Dec, 1955 
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Fragments 


A’ AD IN A national Catholic family maga- 
zine about a Nativity set ran this title: “Keep 
Christ in Christmas, the Ideal Gift for a Joyous 
Xmas.” 


“There is moral danger in continually gear- 
ing life fom the iuse and benctit oles the 
Common Man,’ as though our culture aimed at 
mediocrity. As in ballistics, to aim at the middle 
is to hit much lower.” (Liam Brophy, writing 
to the Ed. of S/R) 


“Racialism is damnable and detestable in 
any form. But racialism in reverse, as now 
propagated in Burma and India by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin, is just as reprehensible.” (George 
Meany, as quoted in The Tablet, Brooklyn, Dec. 
1935 ) 


Conspicuously absent from the history of 
non-Catholic sects which condemn Masonry 1s 
the Church of England; a number of her ministers 
and bishops (!) ate Freemasons. (The Irish 
Catholic, Dublin, Nov. 17, 1955) 


“Automation will bring a sharp decline in 
the importance of man’s position as a pro- 
ducer and greatly increase his importance as a 
consumer. No matter how many crackers or 
automobiles can be produced without contact 
with human hands, there’s no sense doing so un- 
less people buy them.” (Jerry Voorhis in The 
People’s Business, Nov. 10, 1955) 


French Protestants are considering the forma- 
tion of “minister-workers” along the lines of the 
Catholic “‘priest-workers” formed a decade ago. 

The question was studied at the General 
Assembly of French Protestants which meets every 
five years. Delegates decided that there is no 
immediate urgency for establishing ‘‘minister- 
workers.” They suggested rather that French 
workers be contacted in shops and factories by 
Protestant laymen working in close contact with 
their pastors. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


a 


Theory 


Scottish Bishops on Strikes 


A STRIKE OF LONG DURATION in a Rolls-Royce 
plant in Scotland has elicited a stern and 
forthright statement from members of the Scot- 
tish Hierarchy. In the form of a pastoral letter, 
the Archbishop and two Bishops of the Glasgow 
province denounce Communist tactics and set out 
the principles that govern the justice of a strike 
and the maintenance of a ‘“‘closed shop.” A closed 
shop is one where there is 100 per cent trade 
unionism among the workers. 

The pastoral letter refers to people who, “shel- 
tering under the banner of justice and demanding 
the rights of the workers,” deliberately seek to 
spread “their godless and immoral organization” 
by promoting class-war, violent strikes and finally 
bloody revolution. ‘““We do not hesitate to name 
these people,” the letter states. “They are the 
Communist party....’ The exposure of decep- 
tion, according to the report in the London Cath- 
olic Herald, of December 9, was only next in 
importance to the actual enunciation of the prin- 
ciples to be observed. Again and again the 
Bishops emphasized the way Communists dis- 
guise their true motives behind elaborate pre- 
tences to be working for the public welfare and 
vindicating the rights of workers. The result of 
this would be, the letter pointed out to Catholic 
workers, “to ruin your livelihood” instead of 
producing better conditions. “Prosperity in a 
factory they (the Communists) cannot abide, for 
they flourish most easily where there is discontent 
and unemployment.” 

The Bishops then went on to give the principles 
governing the closed shop: 


“(1) Always we should stand in the first 
place for the individual’s right to work and for 
his freedom to labor where he will. Men are not 
born to be slaves. 


“(2) This freedom is not absolute, but may 
have to be curtailed when the rights of others are 
threatened. 


“(3) Therefore, in some factory or group of 
factories, or even an industry, when it is proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that the general welfare 
and protection of the workers demand it, it would 
not be unlawful to institute the closed shop. 


Procedure 


Action 


“(4) With the strength of the trade uniot 
movement today and the general readiness of em 
ployers to co-operate with trade unions, we be 
lieve that the need for the compulsory closed sho} 
is by no means universal. 


‘(5) Where the closed shop is instituted, safe 


_ guards should be taken to ensure that the right 


of the individual are not likely to be jeopardize 
or workers victimized by some pressure or powé 
group among their fellow workers. 


(6) We believe in trade unions and woul 
like to see all our people in industry and a 
work play an active part in them: indeed, w 
urge them to do so now more than ever in orde 
that these admirable institutions may be alway 
truly representative and democratic.” 


In their last point the Bishops were evidentl 


- calling the attention of Catholics to a possibilit 


that is already being realized on the Continer 
and which we note as a ‘‘Social Review” elsewhet 
in this issue of SJR: the renewed, and partial] 
successful, efforts of the Communist party to if 
filtrate and pervert legitimately functioning labe 
unions. Bishop McHardy of Galloway put it ¢ 
follows in his pastoral letter: ‘“Their sole obje 
tive is to discredit democratic methods of settlin 
disputes, to disorganize industry, destroy the ec 
nomic life of the country, make stable governmet 
impossible, and so create an opportunity fe 
themselves to impose an inhuman and tyrannic 
yoke upon the country, including the workir 
classes whose saviors they claim to be.” 


Note. A late news bulletin from Glasgow t 
forms us that the strike at Rolls Royce, involvit 
7,500 workers, has ended. We are told that tl 
strikers went back to their jobs after a futile seve 
weeks work stoppage. The joint pastoral lett 
of the Scottish Bishops seems to have been effe 
tive, since the collapse of the strike was quite rap 
after the issuance of the Bishops’ statement. TI 
strike was originally called because the manag 
ment refused to dismiss a man who had be 
expelled from his union. 
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A Christian Peace Offensive 


ae HOLY FATHER’S recent Christmas message, 
the seventeenth such message he has delivered 
_ to the world since becoming Sovereign Pontiff, 
tecetved an extraordinary amount of considera- 
tion in the secular press of our country and, it 
_ may be safely assumed, in the press of the rest of 
the free world. In addition to the usual front 
page feature coverage on Christmas day and edi- 
torials which were generally very favorable, there 
were related articles that appeared in the press 
for several days after Christmas. Of course, there 
was the usual Soviet effort at distortion. But the 
fact that a “Voice of America” broadcast cen- 
sured the Communists for their attempted dis- 
tortion is significant. The “Voice” stated that 
the United States had “officially welcomed” Pope 
Pius’ Christmas appeal for nuclear disarmament. 


The reference was to that portion of the Holy 
Father’s address in which he laid down three con- 
ditions for the solution of ‘“‘one” of the partial 
problems of peace: 


“Thus there would be a question of three 
steps: renunciation of experimentation with 
atomic weapons; renunciation of the use of 
such; and general control of armaments.” 


_ His Holiness emphasized that, to be effective, 
the three measures must be applied simultane- 
ously. His reference to general control of arma- 
ments is generally understood to be a reference to 
an international system of arms inspection such 
as that advanced by President Eisenhower in the 
recent past. This system admittedly is not fool- 
proof. No inspection system has been devised 
as yet which can overcome the critical question 
of detecting weapons cunningly concealed beyond 
the reach of all known detection devices. Years 
of study and research have failed to produce a 
fool-proof system of detecting atomic or nuclear 
weapons that are carefully encased in lead 
chambers. 


The United States Government explained this 
detection difficulty to Pope Pius several weeks 
ago when Harold E. Stassen, the White House 
disarmament assistant called at the Vatican. The 
Holy Father took notice of this problem obliquely 
by noting in his address that “unfortunately” not 
all dangerous devices of atomic power could be 
detected by aerial inspection. 


The mere fact that a statesman from the world’s 
leading nation discussed with the Holy Father a 
problem so directly related to peace is encouraging. 
It indicates at least a modest recognition of the 
Pope's unique position of leadership in world 
affairs. The December 28 edition of L’Osserva- 
tore Romano gave prominence to news agency 
reports from Washington that the Pope’s Christ- 
mas message had been discussed by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. A Vatican source emphasized that the 
Pope would not “leave anything undone’ to 
facilitate an East-West accord to end the atomic 
armament race. It was recalled that the Pope’s 
Christmas message was only one of a long series 
of major papal pronouncements discussing the use 
of atomic energy. The Vatican source said that 
His Holiness soon might devote an entire encycli- 
cal to this subject. 


For obvious reasons, the secular press restricted 
its interest and comments to that portion—rela- 
tively small—of the Christmas message which 
dealt with the control of armaments and the re- 
nunciation of the experimentation and use of 
atomic weapons. However, the message is im- 
measurably more than a statement of concrete 
measures against atomic warfare. It is an elab- 
orate program of spiritual and moral rehabilita- 
tion for individuals and society; it calls for an 
offensive against the evils of our times which 
lie at the very base of our present woes. For all 
the attention that atomic warfare commands at the 
moment, the search for peace must take the world 
to a serious consideration of those spiritual and 
moral problems treated with such vigor by the 
Holy Father in his Christmas message this year. 


Would it be too sanguine to hope for a study 
of the complete message of the Holy Father by 
statesmen of the West? As reasonable men they 
would find the Pope’s plausible measures on arma- 
ments control to be but an integral part of a mar- 
velously consistent program for peace which is 
rooted in Christian principles. It must become 
apparent to all men of good will that the attain- 
ment of peace is possible only through a Christian 
peace offensive, such as our gloriously reigning 
Sovereign Pontiff has been outlining for the 
world so painstakingly in his Christmas messages. 


Vibe oe 
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What the State Cannot Give 


\W/ HATEVER THE STATE TOUCHES, it cannot 

help it, ceases to be human. It becomes 
official, organized, and the whole spirit of love 
departs. 

The State cannot love. It can only administer. 
It has no blood, no emotion, no healing words, 
no soothing fingers. 

It cannot even speak. It can only write or 
rather print, seeking answers in black and white 
or in block capitals. 

It is efficient, most efficient. 
takes, but it makes no friends. 
pockets, but not their hearts. 

There is no blood in its fingers. They are 
cold and clean, and dole out their charity like 
jewelled fingers passing over a cold coin. 

And it is love that men want, not planned 
philanthropy. The world is starving for love. 
Men’s hearts are dry. 

Never has there been so much charity in the 
world and yet so little love. 

Never has there been so much care for men, 
and yet never has the world been so careless 
of men. 

Never has there been relief on such a grand 
scale, and yet never has there been suffering on 
such a scale. 

Never has there been so much political kind- 
ness, yet never has there been so much political 
cruelty. 

Men in this age have been butchered and robbed 
and deported and thrust into labor camps. They 
have been told that they are going to be freed 
and emancipated even if they don’t want to be, 
and slaughtered in the process. 

The common man is flattered and courted as a 
worker, as a potential vote, as a customer, as a 
client, or liquidated as a reactionary. His emo- 
tions are played upon by politicians, by planners, 
false prophets and advertisers. There is no one 
on God’s earth who wants him just for himself. 

Everyone wants to make him more efficient, 
more party-minded, more citizen-minded, and less 
family-minded. 

There are few who love him just as he is 
with all the dignity of a child of God. 

You know there have been many bad men in 
the world; men who have cornered wool or steel 
or coffee or flour; unscrupulous capitalists cor- 
nering the necessary things of life for their own 
ends. But I will tell you the worst capitalist of 


It makes no mis- 
It reaches men’s 
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all: the capitalist who corners men, who deals in 
men, and uses them for his own ends; who has 
no love for men at all in themselves, but just for 
some block ideal in his mind; who claims to 
serve some vague idea like humanity, and in order 
to do so would butcher every man in the world. 

Do you understand that Christ did not die for 
humanity? He died for each individual man. He 
was at pains to point out that we must love not 
humanity, but our neighbor. The word He uses 
is Proximus, which means the one next door to 
you, the one next to you on the bench, and even 
more so, the one who sits next to you at your 
kitchen table.... 

Ever since God became a man, the fortunes 
of God and man are inseparably thrown together, 
and if ever the love of God disappears from this 
world, look out for a huge loveless labor camp, 
a huge workhouse where men wither away in 
hate, because they have forgotten how to love. 

The age in which we live may be an ignorant 
age, an age of hero worshippers and autograph 
hunters, in which no man is of value unless he is 
brilliant or glamorous or featured in the head- 
lines. But it is the age into which we have been 
born and it is the duty of Catholics not to despise 
the age, but to leaven it with Catholic principles 
and with love; to fight the block ideals of the 
abortionists, and the birth controllers, and the 
sterilizers of the unfit, and the murderers of the 
old and infirm: and then to add what is missing 
to this Welfare State, a respect and a love for men. 

Have you ever when walking at night passed 
a warm lighted window and caught a glimpse 
of a family seated within? You have immediately 
a wistful feeling of exclusion. It is like a word 
of happiness spoken in the night in warmth and 
light. All this is what you can supply to the 
modern world, a window of light and love. 

The State will build you marvelous factories, 
and hospitals and schools, all built in cold steel, 
marble and stone. It will be for you with your 
warm hands and hearts to turn to your neighbor 
and light the fires in these ice boxes and turn them 
into homes. 

The State will give all men security, but only 
you can give them love. We can never catch u 
with the love of God. But it might help us to 
do so if we catch up with the love of men. 


Most Rev. JOHN MurpHy!) 
Bishop of Shrewsbury 


1) Advent Pastoral Letter, quoted in The Catholi 
Herald, London, Dec. 2, 1955. : oa 
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Toward a Christian Rural Life 


se THEME OF ‘shared abundance’ was stressed 
throughout the 33rd annual convention of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference held 
at Lexington, Kentucky, October 23-27. The first 
note of this inspiration was struck by Archbishop 
Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati at the opening Solemn 
Pontifical Mass. “The land,” Archbishop Alter 
said in his sermon, “is such a primary source of 
God’s bounty that its soil and its products belong 
not to one generation or to one nation only, but 
to all mankind and all posterity.” 

Viewing the land, its resources and produce as 
riches intended for the service of human needs, 
and not for exclusively private prosperity, is a 
fundamental point in the NCRLC’s program. At 
a time when the disposal of great surpluses of 
food and fiber is a problem attracting many 
speculations, it was natural for the convention to 
address itself to this question. In a resolution, the 
irectors of the NCRLC said: “We believe that 
ur position at this time gives us the opportunity 
Oo give moral leadership, just as we have provided 
olitical and military leadership. If we dedicate 
urselves to a program of shared abundance, we 
ay never again be called to dedicate our lives 
nd our wealth to a program of shared disaster.” 
One solution proposed that established trade 


eS” 


Today there is no longer leisure in work 
or work in leisure, for our age has imposed 
m man work which no longer allows creation 
ut which is limited to assuring him his daily 
read. The fragmentation of the production 
rocess takes away the creative value from each 
ction, in breaking down work into simple oper- 
tions which can be done by machine. Then too, 
actory work in itself contributes towards deper- 
onalizing man, when it could liberate him for 
reative leisure. 

“The machine and technical advances have 
inally created the mass, and what characterizes 
the mass is depersonalization. What makes the 
erson is maturity and originality of judgment, 
he critical sense and the power of rational de- 
rs. There is nothing of that in the mass- 
man. This depersonalization is revealed in signs 

hich do not deceive. 

- Man flees from tranquillity and reflection. He 
no longer has an inner life, which is the true 


channels be used in making superfluous food sup- 
plies “available to needy people abroad.” It was 
also recommended to expand such programs as 
“the sale of farm commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Basic issues of great domestic importance were 
also considered by the many speakers. Their ad- 
dresses—with titles like “Raising a Catholic Family 
on a Farm,” “Soil Stewardship, a Religious Duty” 
or “Homemaking on the Land’—are best seen 
as attempts to expose the many-sided significance 
of the term “Catholic Rural Life.” Their con- 
clusions can be summed up by reference to one of 
the primary objectives of the NCRLC, namely, to 
keep Catholics on the land. This is essential, be- 
cause the family farm is a great bulwark and 
reservoir of the Christian way of life. “The parish 
must be the center and focus of all rural interests 
and activities,’ Archbishop Alter emphasized. 
Pursuing this idea, Bishop Bartholome of St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, president of the NCRLC, placed 
the onus upon the organization’s members; they 
must be in the vanguard, leading the way to a 
material, cultural and religious elevation of the 
farming community. “If the Church in the United 
States is to have deep roots in the life of our 
nation,” His Excellency said, “‘she must join her 
forces with the people on the land.” 


personal life. He needs to do something, to 
bustle about; even his leisure is often a whirl of 
activity. He cannot endure silence; he needs 
noise, from the street or the radio. Many leave 
a radio on all day without listening to it. De- 
personalization is also marked by an excessive 
taste for escape—escape through alcohol which 
brings oblivion, escape through comics which 
cause the mind to revolve in a vacuum, escape 
also through the movies which are only too often 
a series of manufactured dreams. Taken in mod- 
eration, however, these forms of entertainment 
can re-create; but their abuse tends to cause all 
inner life to disappear and to dissipate the spirit. 
The result is that the mass-man ends by having 
fits of absent-mindedness through excessive dis- 
persion, while great minds experience it through 
excessive concentration. 
Eugéne Bussiére 
The Ensign, Nov. 19, 1955 
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Social Action 


TPE ASIATIC COUNTRIES, beset with the serious 
threat of Communist infiltration and domina- 
tion, are not restricting their efforts to a merely 
defensive approach to the Red menace. Recogniz- 
ing the need of basic social reconstruction, Cath- 
olics in the Orient have begun to organize in a 
concerted plan for the eradication of the many 
social and economic ills that have long belabored 
the peoples in their countries. The first major 
step in this direction was reported.in a recent NC 
radio dispatch as follows: 

A proposal to set up committees in each of the 
Asiatic countries to coordinate the work of the 
lay apostolate was adopted in Manila at the clos- 
ing session of the first Asian Meeting for the 
Apostolate of the Laity. Attending the meeting 
were representatives from close to twenty coun- 
tries. 

The proposal was embodied in a manifesto 
which also called for action to help combat Asia’s 
most pressing economic problems. These were 
listed as: mass unemployment, low standards of 
living, stark poverty, and the gross inequality in 
the distribution of wealth. 

The delegates, many of whom had been offi- 
cially named by the hierarchies of their respective 
countries, pledged themselves to set up free trade 
unions in order to create a new social order based 
on Christian principles. They also agreed to 
develop every possible form of agricultural co- 
Operative, to promote the training of professional 
workers and to interest their governments in 
achieving a right balance in the various economic 
categories. 

Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, executive director of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference ii 
the United States, told the meeting that private 
property is necessary for personal development, 
family security, social progress and religious well- 
being. Explaining the Church’s interest in the 
material as well as spiritual welfare of man, Mon- 
signor Ligutti said: 

“God is the author of the natural and the superna- 
tural. His gifts of creation and redemption are in- 
tended for man. Man has a right to have access to 
them and a duty to use them properly. Both are needed 


by man to achieve the good life here on earth and to 
achieve an eternal union with God.” 


REVIEW 


Death of U.S. Credit Union Pioneer 


apes W. DOIG, 59, managing director emeritu 
of the Credit Union National Associatio: 
(CUNA) and an outstanding credit union orgar 
izer in North America, died at his home in Mad. 
son, Wisconsin, on December 19. In the thirt 
years he devoted to the credit union movement 
Mr. Doig organized 1,000 units throughout th 
United States and Canada. He was recognize 


‘as an outstanding leader of his generation in th 


cooperative consumer credit movement. 


Managing director of CUNA since 1945, M: 
Doig retired this past November because of poo 
health. During the ten years under his directiot 
the credit union movement in the U. S. has ha 
its greatest period of growth. Today, CUNA, 2 
a non-profit central organization, serves 21,00 
credit unions in the Western hemisphere wit 
over 10 million members. Credit unions af 
basically thrift groups, owned and operated b 
members who pool their savings and lend to eac 
other at low interest rates. 


The public value of Mr. Doig’s credit unio 
service was widely recognized. In July, 1953, h 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Law 
from St. Francis Xavier University at Antigonisl 
Nova Scotia, with this citation: 

‘An outstanding voluntary worker and pioneer in tk 
credit union movement in the state of Minnesota; 
founding father of the Credit Union National Ass 
ciation; an advisor on consumer credit to the Feder. 
Reserve Board; Managing Director since 1945 of tk 
Credit Union National Association and its affiliates. 


“Noted for his steadfast dedication, his untirir 
energy, his top executive ability, Thomas W. Do 
ranks high among those responsible for the rap 
growth of credit unionism in North America.” 


Mr. Doig’s twenty-fifth anniversary as a ni 
tional credit union leader was celebrated la 
year. He entered the credit union field in 192 
when, as a Minneapolis postal employee, he toc 
a leading part in getting the Minnesota cred 
union law passed. He then organized the Mi 
neapolis Postal Employees Credit Union, the fir 
official Minnesota credit union. 


Between 1925 and 1929, with Mr. Doig servir 
as volunteer organizer, Minnesota led the natic 
in new credit unions. In 1927 he also helps 
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rganize the Minnesota Credit Union League, 
statewide non-profit association of credit unions, 
nd served on its executive committee. 


Mr. Doig went into full time credit union work 
2 1930 with the Credit Union National Extension 
sureau, supported by Edward A. Filene, Boston 
hilanthropist. He worked in the Middle West 
rganizing credit unions and state leagues. When 
t was felt the Extension Bureau had accomplished 
is Original purpose and credit unions were ready 
or their own self-sustaining national organiza- 
ion, Mr. Doig helped draw up the constitution 
or the Credit Union National Association, and 
vas one of its signers at Estes Park, Colorado, 
n 1934. He was elected secretary of the national 
ssociation, its assistant managing director and 
ead of its Organization and Education Depatt- 
ent. He then moved to Madison, Wis., which 
as chosen for the headquarters of the credit 
nion movement. 


In 1939 Mr. Doig played a leading role in ex- 
anding CUNA’s organization to include Cana- 
ian credit unions and others in the Western 
emisphere. During World War II he was ap- 
ointed an advisor on consumer credit to the 
ederal Reserve Board. 


When Filene House, international headquarters 
f the credit union movement, was dedicated in 
ay, 1950, with the President of the United 
tates laying the cornerstone, Mr. Doig said: 
“This building is more than an office for CUNA 
d its affiliates; it’s in fact a little United Nations— 
house where a practical method has been found of 


ringing together peoples of many countries with the 
mmon objective of solving their financial problems.” 


Mr. Doig was born in Minneapolis, Minn., 
pril 23, 1896, the son of Scottish immigrants. 
e worked his way through business school and 
1917 married Beulah A. Hyers. He served 
the army overseas during World War I and 
n his return in 1919 was employed as a clerk in 
e Minneapolis Post Office. He was later pro- 
oted to assistant station examiner. When the 
inneapolis postmaster became assistant post- 
aster general of the U. S., he offered Doig the 
portunity for an attractive position in Wash- 
gton. But the latter had “an almost religious 
al for the credit union,” according to associates, 
d decided to devote his full efforts to credit 
ion work. 


— 


sph) 


Communist Resurgence 


CCORDING TO REPORTS from various sources, 

Communist Party activity is becoming in- 
creasingly effective in the countries of Western 
Europe. Party successes, particularly in the field 
of labor, follow upon a decline in membership 
and influence that has been under way for the past 
several years. 

The reversal of this decline is specially notice- 
able in the steel, shipbuilding and engineering 
industries of West Germany. The Hamburg 
newspaper, Die Welt, reports alarming gains in 
the Works Councils of many of the country’s 
leading industrial concerns. It had originally 
been assumed that West Germans would be im- 
mune to Communist infiltration because of what 
their East German comrades were suffering under 
Red rule. The assumption was naive, it has been 
proved, and was harshly shattered several weeks 
ago when the Communist party gained seventeen 
of the twenty-five seats in a Works Council elec- 
tion at the Westphalian Steel Corporation’s mills 
in Dortmund. 

What might have been taken as a sign of the 
times came, in fact, too late for a warning. An 
incomplete list of the concerns in which Com- 
munists made substantial gains includes such 
key industries as Friedrich Krupp of Essen, Bayer 
Chemicals, Deutsche Werft Shipyards of Ham- 
burg and Salzgitter Steel Works; the penetration 
of these occurred prior to the Westphalian steel 
incident. 

This seems to be part of a new Communist 
Party strategy to concentrate on the trade unions, 
as a consequence of earlier political defeats in 
a number of European countries. There is in- 
creased emphasis on labor “unity” and “united 
action,’ which is merely a new brand of the old 
“popular front” line. The argument now is that, 
regardless of political, religious, etc., differences, 
the workers must stand together on the basis of 
their common interests and destinies as workers. 

In England, Communist Party strength is being in- 
tensified through union shop stewards. A report in the 
overseas edition of the Catholic Worker describes the 
way Communist shop stewards acquire operating funds 
to carry out Party directives. The shop stewards run 
football pools (a form of lottery) in the factories, and 
the funds derived from these support the activities 
which the shop stewards carry out independently of 
their union. 

Only from Sweden is there news of Communist 
losses. While in 1947 the Communist Party dominated 
500 out of the 8,000 trade union branches in that 
country, at present they control only 100. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PIONEERS OF THE FAITH 


Rev. Francis Xavier Pierz 


N OLD SAYING has it that it is difficult to 
A transplant an old tree. This was not the 
case in the life of Father Francis Pierz who, in 
his fiftieth year, at an age when most people 
are content to remain where they are, or at least 
have no desite to embark on new enterprises, left 
his native land to become a missionary to the 
American Indians. His most fruitful, as well as 
most laborious, career in life began at a time when 
most priests begin to let up in their activities; at 
an age when, as Osler is supposed to have said, 
a man is fit only for the grave. 

Father Pierz (Pirc) came from the Slovenic 
Carniola; he was not a German, and yet, later 
on, wherever he found German colonists in his 
travels, he managed in his broken German to 
bring the word of God to thena in their native 
tongue. He was born November 20, 1785, in the 
town of Godic, Diocese of Laibach. After at- 
tending the town school, which was conducted by 
Franciscans, he did his classical studies at Laibach. 
There he also attended the seminary where Bishops 
Baraga and Mrak had studied before him. In 
1813, at the age of twenty-eight, he was ordained 
ptiest by Bishop Covacic. 

He was first appointed as assistant at Crain- 
burg. After seven years be became pastor at 
Pec. The land was still suffering the effects 
of the French occupation of 1810, and the farmers 
were in great straits owing to the destruction that 
had been caused by the invaders. When Father 
Pierz noticed that his parishioners neglected to 
plant fruit trees and to plan gardens in this 
work of restoration, he sought to get them in- 
terested by planting trees himself. He also wrote 
a book on fruit culture, the Carniolan Gardener, 
which was published in 1830 by the government’s 
department of agriculture. 


From Pec Father Pierz was transferred to 
Podbrezje in 1830; that same year Father Baraga 
left Carniola for the American mission field. 
Baraga’s departure caused a great sensation. Sub- 
sequently, his letters to the Leopoldine Associa- 
tion, published far and wide among all classes 
in his native land, made his name and the great 
work of the Indian missions known to all. Nat- 
urally, his enthusiastic appeals for more workers 


in this virgin field awakened the desire in the 
hearts of some priests to offer their services 
Father Pierz, too, decided to answer the call, with 
special reason, since Baraga had appealed pet: 
sonally to him to help in the Michigan missions 
Undaunted by his years, he resigned his parish 
and after selling his few belongings, he startec 


for Vienna in 1835. Here the Leopoldine ASSO: 


ciation provided him with the necessary mone) 
and with Mass equipment. 

On December 18, 1835, Father Pierz reachec 
Detroit, where he called on Bishop Rese, for a 
that time Baraga’s mission field along Lake Su 
perior was part of the Detroit Diocese. The 
Bishop received him with open arms, particularly 
when he learned that Pierz wished to be a mis 
sionaty among the Indians.  Pierz had arrivec 
with only the clothes on his back. His few pos 
sessions, mostly books and vestments, had _ beet 
destroyed by fire in a New York storage house 
Baraga had begged the Bishop to let him have 
the newcomer as assistant, and to send him t 
Fond du Lac, Minnesota, on the St. Louis River 
Pierz’s orders sent him to Lapointe, on an islanc 
off the southwestern coast of Lake Superior; thi 
was the center of Baraga’s mission field. 


Pierz set out for Sault Ste. Marie, the strait 
between Lakes Superior and Huron, hoping ther 
to get a boat for Lapointe. But the winter ic 
had stopped all water navigation. Pierz nov 
adopted Bishop Rese’s alternate set of instruc 
tions, which were that he should either remain a 
the Sault, or go across to Mackinac Island. Fron 
here Father Bonduel was supposed to conduct hin 
to the Ottowa mission of La Croix where he coul 
remain over the winter. La Croix was a statiot 
attended from Arbre Croche (today Harbo 
Springs), near the north end of the souther 
peninsula of Michigan. 

Here at the Sault, Pierz must have encountere 
Father Haetscher, C.SS.R., who had come fror 
Norwalk, Ohio, in the fall of 1835 to build 
church at the Sault. Lack of provisions force 
Pierz to leave and go to La Croix. From here h 
sent the following description to the Leopoldin 
Association, in a letter written May 1, 1836: “A 
La Croix I found two hundred Catholics, whic 
number I have increased by conversions of th 
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agan Indians. These Christians, who were 
aptized by Fathers Dejean, Baraga and Saenderl, 
ive holy and exemplary lives. As they get to 
ee a missionary only seldom, they rejoiced ex- 
eedingly at my coming, and made good use of 
he opportunity to attend to their religious duties.” 

Although his sojourn at La Croix was only 
emporary, Pierz gave himself fully to this work 
umong the Indians. He could not speak their 
ongue, therefore he preached to them in French, 
1 language in which he was most proficient. 
-ierz spoke in French, and an interpreter trans- 
ated his sermons into the Indian language. He 
hought he would start for Lapointe in the spring 
of 1836; but as Bishop Rese saw that he was 
loing such good work at La Croix, he decided to 
<eep Pierz there permanently. 

A misfortune ended Pierz’s activities at La 
croix. An early frost destroyed hopes for a corn 
crop, and the Indians scattered through the for- 
ests seeking meat to last them through the winter. 
Since it was improbable that the Indians would 
eturn to La Croix, Pierz went to the Sault. Father 
aetscher had decided to leave there, discouraged 
y the prospects before him. This was April, 
836. Pierz was received with great joy by the 
ndians and French inhabitants; but he soon dis- 
overed that these French were only nominal Cath- 
lics who were managing to live quite well with- 
ut Holy Mass or the sacraments. Pierz would 
ladly have followed the example of Father 
aetscher if winter had not again made passage 
o Lapointe impossible. In December, 1837, 
ierz wrote to the Leopoldine Association: 

“The town of Sault is 120 miles distant from 
a Croix, my former mission, and is composed of 
ndians and French Canadians. I was received 
ere with all possible honor, and made welcome 

the home of a good Catholic business man. But 
s soon as I started to exercise my priestly duties, 

learned to my sorrow that most of these in- 
abitants were only nominal Catholics, and that, 
ue to their depravity, they lived like pagans 
mong the Indians. Few attended services or 
ame to confession; a very few knew their prayers. 
he Redemptorist Father Haetscher labored here 

1835 as the first resident pastor; but despite 
is apostolic zeal and soul-stirring sermons he 
ould win but few souls. In consequence he 
thook the dust of Sault from his shoes, and went 
Isewhere to preach the word of God. I would 
lave done likewise had not the winter, or rather 
ivine Providence, forced me to remain.” 
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Pierz did not lose heart. He opened a school. 
Gathering the little ones, he sought to inculcate 
the principles of religion in their hearts, and thus 
perhaps win the parents. All that winter, through- 
out every day his house was crowded with chil- 
dren whom he instructed in religion, and whom 
he taught how to read and write. Influenced by 
the progress their children were making, the par- 
ents gradually again took up their religious obli- 
gations. Often Pierz had the consolation of hear- 
ing the confessions of the children, their parents 
and their grandparents at the same time. It is 
recorded that he often wept with joy when some 
of the adults came to receive their First Com- 
munion, or when some convert made his pro- 
fession of Faith. 

But Pierz more than once felt bitterly the 
apostolic poverty to which he was condemned. On 
November 15, 1836, he writes that he is often 
moved to tears when he has to say Mass in some 
poor hut, while in Europe he could offer the 
Sacrifice in beautiful churches. His altar often 
was a rough table covered with a cloth; his vest- 
ments were tattered, his chalice made of brass. 
And yet it must have been a great consolation to 
him to see his ciborium emptied almost daily 
when celebrating for the Indians. 

There was no church at the Sault when Pterz 
arrived. Father Haetscher had built a log 
church, but this was burnt at the instigation 
of two preachers who resented the priest’s intru- 
sion. In 1837 Pierz had constructed a substantial 
log church, covered with clapboards on the out- 
side and plastered on the interior. A sacristy 
was built onto the sanctuary; this served as 
Pierz’s residence. 

That same summer, 1837, he visited the sur- 
rounding Indian villages, and the Indians on 
St. Joseph’s Island below the Sault. During the 
period of instruction, an unscrupulous white trader 
lured the Indians to his ship where he fed them 
so much whiskey they were unable to return to 
land. Later on, after the man had departed, 
the Indians realized their folly, and in small de- 
tachments they travelled over to the Sault to com- 
plete the instruction period. 

On his second trip Pierz went to Kitchimitigong. 
The chief of this tribe, an old man of seventy 
years, had one day attended services at the Sault. 
Overcome by the beauty of the worship, and 
stirred by the singing of the congregation, he 
decided to become a Christian and invited Father 
Pierz to visit his tribe. On October 16 the priest 
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went to their village to baptize the new converts. 
After he had preached a sermon on the necessity 
of baptism, the chief rose and implored his braves 
to accept Christianity. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies all shouted “Apengy” (Amen), and 
then knelt down to be received into the Church. 

When baptism was completed, a banquet was 
held outside. In a letter dated December 15, 
1837, Pierz described how mats were spread over 
the grass, with large wooden bowls placed on 
them. Fish, game and bear meat filled the bowls. 
The Indians sat on the ground. They used fingers 
instead of forks, while the chief and missionary 
sat apart on chairs and ate their food in a more 
orthodox manner. 

Pierz spent the following winter at the Sault. 
In June, 1838, he founded Indian missions at 
Michipicoten and Okchanokisinong. A visit to 
Lapointe was now futile. Baraga made a trip that 
year to Austria, returning only on the eighth of 
October. In any case, Bishop Rese had aban- 
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doned the idea of making Father Pierz assistant 
to Baraga. 

About this time, too, a Chippewa chief at 
Kitchi-Quigaming (Grand Portage, Minn.) asked 
Father Baraga to send a priest to his settlement, as 
all the members of his tribe wished to be bap: 
tized. After getting this commission from 
Baraga, Pierz left on July 1, 1838, for Lapointe. 
Thus, three years after they had anticipated, the 
two friends were reunited. Meanwhile, Bishog 
Rese, who had already resigned and intended tc 
return to Europe, decided to complete his diocesar 


‘work by making a tour for Confirmation. He wa: 


greatly pleased by the fine church he found es 
tablished in the Sault, and on September 7 he 
appeared in Lapointe. He confirmed the Chris: 
tians there, appointing Baraga Vicar-general of 
the territory of Wisconsin. Pierz missed seeing 
the Bishop, as he had remained at Kitchi-Quigam 
ing during the winter of 1838-39. 

(To be continued) 

Rev. FRANCIS SCHEPER 


Boole Reviews 


Received for Review 


Louis of Leon, 0.S.A., The Names of Christ. 
lated by Edward F. Schuster. 
Book Co., St. Louis. $4.75. 

Jalbert, Arthur, M.S., edited by Lorrie Nelson Douglas, 


Trans- 
B. Herder 


Walk While You Have the Light. Grail 
Publication, St. Meinrad, Indiana. $2.75. 
Chapman, Dennis, The Home and Social Status. Grove 


Press, N. Y. $6.00. 
Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College, The Church 


Teaches. Documents of the Church in Eng- 
lish Translation. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, $5.75. 


Reviews 


Snavely, Guy E., The Church and the Four-Year Col- 
lege. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. 
Pp. 216. $3.50. 


Nene FAMILIAR, even superficially, with the early 
history of our country is likely to know of the 
founding of a number of colleges during and imme- 
diately following the colonial period. Harvard, King’s 
College, Yale, Dartmouth—are names well known to 
both the high school student and the man ‘on the street, 
even apart from the sport page of the daily newspaper 
where they appear often enough. 

For detailed historical accounts of such institutions, 
however, one must go to heavy volumes and dusty 
tomes; but to these, few readers outside the historian 


or the student with special talents and objectives at 
likely to have recourse. The exhaustive research, there 
fore, of Guy Snavely, Executive Director Emeritus 0 
the Association of American Colleges, which resulte 
in his book, The Church and the Four-Year College 
is a valuable contribution in this respect. A host o 
detail, particularly concerning the nature of the co 
leges’ charters, etc., and the succession of administrattv 
personnel of the early denominational colleges at 
crowded for easy reference into a relatively few page: 
The position of these latter educators in their respecttv 
churches, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, etc., whet 
many also enjoyed important religious leadership, — 
stressed throughout, in keeping, in part, with tk 
author’s objective. In no case does he extend h 
treatment beyond the point where direct control of tk 
college passed out of the hands of the religion 
denomination. 


A separate treatment, according to churches, of tk 
present-day denominational colleges makes up the r 
mainder of the book, with the exception of its tw 
concluding chapters. Included is a complete list, as « 
1954, of the Catholic colleges of the United States, pr 
pared for the author by Father James F. Whelan, S.J., « 
Loyola University of New Orleans, Secretary of th 
Committee on Membership of the College and Unive 
sity Department of the National Catholic Educati 
Association. An excellent bibliography is appended. 

It is not for us to attempt to read into a book wh 
is not meant to be there. The Church and the Four-Ye 
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college, perhaps, was not intended to be more than 
survey. However, in its concluding chapter, it speaks 
of the leading role played by the denominational col- 
eges in elevating the standards of living in the United 
states. This would seem a natural conclusion requit- 
ing elaboration. | 

There is reference throughout the book, par- 
‘icularly in the treatment of the colonial colleges, 
fo a shifting religious emphasis during the years, 
and to the effect upon the colleges of the play of forces 
within the churches themselves. Little, however, comes 
fo the reader to reveal in any way the impact of the 
eligious nature of these institutions and their teaching 
pon the society of the times or upon our own day. 
his would obviously require considerably more labor 
nd research, granted that that influence can be ade- 
uately measured. This is perhaps a task for a future 
cholar. The reader could wish, nevertheless, that 
ore had been said in this respect, if not of the colleges 
ndividually, at least of them and their churches collec- 
ively; for it is in this sense that “the Church” is re- 
arded by the author. 


RICHARD F. HEMMERLEIN, MSS. 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


aynard, Theodore, Bloody Mary: The much maligned 
and misunderstood Tudor Queen. The Bruce 


Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1955. Pp. 297. 
$4.75. 
For a Catholic who must have faith in the 


enevolence of Providence, the Tudor period in 
nglish history is a great strain. In that whole age, 
he partial virtues seem to do more harm than the 
otal vices, and the good rulers are sure to die younger 
han the bad. Had Anne Boleyn, like her more wan- 
on “sister, given herself to Henry VIII adulterously 
ithout demanding marriage, Henry’s divorce from 
atherine and the tragic English schism from Rome, 
hich has now lasted 400 years, might not have been. 
ikewise, had the daughter of Anne Boleyn, the viciously 
nti-Catholic Elizabeth, not lived to seventy and ruled 
orty-five years, and had the daughter of Katherine 
nd Henry, the subject of this biography, the virtuous 
nd Catholic Mary, not died at forty-two, reigning 
nly five short years from 1553 to 1558, England 
ight have retained its ancient and glorious Faith! 
As it is, Mary ruled just long enough to interrupt 
he Protestant revolt and to get her name associated 
ith some 300 religious (more properly seditious) 
xecutions; but her reign was not long enough to make 
er noble aims prevail. And history, unfortunately, 
ives more respect to even the worst tyrants who suc- 
eed, like Henry VIII and Elizabeth who persecuted 
‘at more than did Mary, than to the most well-inten- 
ioned ruler who fails! 

Dr. Maynard tries here to make history give Mary 
1 fairer name. He shows that she was personally very 
saintly, just and charitable almost to a fault. Be- 
cause at the start of her reign she dealt too leniently 

ith seditious anti-Catholics, their insolence and trea- 
es in the end provoked her Parliament to persecute 
und execute some 300 of them according to the custom 
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of the time prevailing in all countries. The one im- 
portant point is that the persecutions under Mary were 
far more justified and in no sense more harsh than 
wete those under Henry VIII or Elizabeth. 

Dr. Maynard, who has written biographies of most 
of the other Tudor figures, is rich and authoritative in 
background, and in the early chapters allows that back- 
ground somewhat to obscure Mary herself. English- 
born and a convert from Anglicanism, Dr. Maynard is 
scrupulously fair to England and Anglicans, but is in- 
clined to sound unsympathetic towards Spain. He makes 
us realize that in the sixteenth century, morals among 
both Catholic and Protestants, especially among rulers, 
were frightful; but he seems to accept this prevailing 
immorality a shade too philosophically. He speaks of 
the cold politeness of Philip towards his wife Mary 
as worse than if he had been “‘as profligate as other 
kings” (p. 273). 

Essentially, however, Bloody Mary (a title I deprecate, 
though it is meant ironically) gives us a wealth of good 
information, places Mary in a proper and more favor- 
able historical perspective, and makes her personally a 
lovable, much-wronged and saintly person and queen. 
One would wish every library to have the book, and 
everyone with a mind for history to read it. 


Dr. A. J. APP 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oesterreicher, Rev. John M., Editor, The Bridge. A 
Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies I. 
Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1955. $38.95. 

The editorial ‘Statement of Purpose” puts with 
splendid clarity the great mystery which the diverse 
essays in The Bridge go about exploring: . one 
fact ....separates Christians from Jews and Jews from 
Christians, the fact of Jesus. Yet, separated though 
we are, we are brethren, for He over whom Christians 
and Jews are separated turns and ties us to them: He 
is the Bridge.’ There is the mystery: He Who 
separates, also unites. Put thus, it is but a paraphrase 
of the pregnant thought of Pius XI who wrote: “Abra- 
ham is called our father. Spiritually we are Semites.”’ 

The Bridge divides its examination of the mystery 
into four parts: “Studies,” which includes Raissa Marti- 
tain’s beautiful essay in exegisis—‘Abraham and the 
Ascent of Conscience;” “Perspectives,” generally more 
adventurous, in which Father Kugelman’s semantic study 
of the terms “Hebrew, Israelite, Jew in the New Tes- 
tament’”’ is outstanding; ‘Surveys’ of contemporary 
issues, like ‘The Finaly Case’? by Father Edward Flan- 
nery; and ‘Books,’ reviews of works as different as 
Jew and Greek, by Dom Gregory Dix, and The Naza- 
rene Gospel Restored, by Robert Graves and Joshua 
Podro. ; 

But the variety in theme and thought of the nine- 
teen contributors does not escape a directing design. 
Again and again The Bridge’s scholars illuminate, from 
Scripture, theology and history, the challenging unity 
of Christian and Jewish experience. This is perhaps 
most clearly brought out in ‘The Exodus, Then and 
Now,” by Rev. Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P., We may 
never, Father Ahern indicates, consider ourselves de- 
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tached from and unrelated to the Jews and their history. 
“The exodus is not an event of the past,” he argues. 
The Old Testament forecasts Christ, and we, living 
now the life of Christ in the Church, in a mysterious 
way are re-living, too, the experience of the Jewish peo- 
ple. ‘The exodus of Israel, the exodus of Christ, the 
exodus of the Christian—all form a vital unity, all 
compenetrate in perfect harmony.” 

From one point of view, indeed, The Bridge can be 
seen as a formidably documented answer to any kind 
of racial accusation against the Jews. In his disturbing 
“The Trial of the Messiah,’ Father Duesberg, O.S.B., 
takes up this very question at its origins—the con- 
demnation and death of our Lord. Can we conclude, 


he asks, by coordinating certain Scriptural texts, that the , 


“perfidy” of the Jews “flows from them as from its 
native source?” His answer is, Not without distortion. 
‘., the racist answer is not the key, for it can be used 
only against the descendants of Abraham. And to do 
so would be to miss, in our reading of Scripture, that 
the Israelites alone were admitted to a dialogue with 
the living God, that they were the only ones He took 
into His confidence, indeed the only ones whom He 
chastened like foolish children.”’ 

It is instructive to see how many of these essays 
point to the deep theological reason why anti-semitism 
invariably leads to anti-Catholicism. The “‘semitism of 
the spirit” invoked by Father Duesberg inextricably 
mingles the destinies of Christian and Jew; and so it 
has proved in practice. Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler's 
philosopher, said the Church, “‘after demonic Judaism, 
(is) the second alien system which has to be over- 
come.’ Extermination was the Nazi “‘solution’” to the 
Jewish problem, and Father William Keller, eschewing 
melodramatics in his contribution, “Ledger of Death,” 
revives our awareness of the significance of that criminal 
and infamous program against European Jewry. His 
conclusions paraphrase an address of Msgr. Romano 
Guardini to students of the University of Munich. 
What the German State committed, Father Keller says, 
was something more terrible than evil, because it located 
itself “in a sphere beyond good and evil.” It not 
only broke every law; it abolished Law; it said, with 
Nietzsche, I am the Law. When the German State 
labelled the Jews undesirable, expendable, it set ‘‘the 
pattern of the new political attitude’ towards human 
beings. Catholics would have been next, the implica- 
tion is. And, in fact, who could call himself safe? 


In such a collection as The Bridge the individual read- 
er will have preferences and complaints all his own. 
This reviewer would like to record his particular grati- 
tude for Father Oesterreicher’s perceptive, complex and 
charitable study of Simone Weil which, quite apart 
from its rich insights into the character and personality 
of the modern disinherited mind, corrects a lot of dan- 
gerous misconceptions about a writer recklessly admired 
by too many Catholic intellectuals. And then there 
is the graceful and accomplished scholarship of the 
Abbot of Downside in his discussion of the Israelitic 
element in the Gospel ‘‘According to Matthew.’ Here 
is scholarship never obtrusive, always compelling, so 
fresh in contrast to the defensive documentation of 
many American scholars who write like students ex- 
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pecting an examiner to pop up and challenge their ever 
statement, and to the ponderous scholasticism of som 
Europeans, to read whom is like wading through gluc 

Specialized criticisms must be reserved for theologian 
and scholars equipped comparably to those assemble 
in The Bridge. Other readers may, however, fee 
acutely the absence of any studies devoted to the Blesse 
Virgin Mary. After all, she stands at the crucial poin 
in human history, when the continuity between Jew an 
Gentile is about to be established. Through her, by th 
intervention of God Almighty, a new era was bor 
which in one stroke broke and mended the old. Bu 
The Bridge is presented to us as an annual effort, an 
it is too soon to judge it incomplete. 


ROBERT OSTERMANN 
Central Bureau 


Koren, C.S. Sp., S.T.D., Henry J. An Introduction t 
the Philosophy of Animate Nature. E 
Herder, St. Louis, 1955. 3841 pages. $4.75. 

This text is well named an “Introduction,” fo 
it is a brief and simplified outline of the mau 
points of traditional rational psychology intended fo 
undergraduate colleges where a three or four credi 
course is given in this branch. Many students wil 
appreciate the fact that the author, in keeping with hi 
purpose, has avoided exhaustive and profound discus 
sions, but rather has indicated in well-chosen readin; 
lists after each chapter several books where fuller ex 
planations can be found. 

Thus on page 268 he discusses the several theorie 
concerning the time of the infusion of the human soul 
and in a neat historical summary mentions the principa 
exponents of each theory. So also does he briefly trea 
the more common objections to each thesis. 

Teachers and students will like the short statement 
of topics and the chapter summaries for review. Th 
beautiful format and page appearance are in keeping witl 
Herder’s usual high standards of excellence. 


REY. .JOHN J. JOLIN; SJ, PH.D2 S:i 
Regis College, Denver 


Kucera, Daniel W., O.S.B., M.A., Church-State Rela 
tionships in Education in Illinois. Cath 
olic University of America Press, Washing 
ton, 1955. Pp. xi + 252. $2.75. 

This doctoral dissertation in the field of educatio: 
is basically a historical study. People who think o 
Illinois only in terms of Chicago might be surprise 
to learn that the southern part of the state once playe 
a significant role in Illinois’ attitude toward school: 
The pioneer immigrants, mostly Baptists and Methe 
dists, had “‘a strong aversion to taxation in any fort 
for any purpose. Education, they felt, was a privat 
and church concern, and not the State’s” (p. 20). * Late 
with the coming of the Yankees, conflict became ir 
evitable. The older settlers, for example, regarde 
enthusiasm rather than education as the prime requisit 
in the clergy; the Yankees insisted on learning. Th 
latter believed that education was a pre-requisite t 
religion for everyone, and accordingly they crusade 
for a common school system. To this they joined 
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usade against the Catholic Church. “The former 
‘tusade) destroyed the private character of Protestant 
lucation below the college level; the latter knit the 
uwious sects of Protestantism into a common front 
inst ‘popish designs on the West’” (p. 34). Al- 
(ough some private schools had received some state 
d, in 1855 a law was enacted which made such arrange- 
ents practically impossible. 


Originally the theory of non-sectarianism in educa- 
on rested on the assumption that Protestant-Christian 
tinciples would permeate the common schools. In the 
yurse of events, however, even Bible reading encount- 
ed legal barriers. Eventually the common schools be- 
me purely secular. Some Protestant groups viewed 
is evolution with alarm; but they temporized in con- 
ast to the Catholics who developed their own system 
accordance with an instruction of the Congregation 
the Propaganda issued in 1875. 


The author discusses old problems, such as com- 
sory attendance legislation and the use of English 
ther than a foreign tongue, as well as contemporary 
oblems, such as bus transportation, religious instruc- 
n on released time, and the implications of the Mc- 
lum case. He touches lightly on Masonry and its 
lation to the public schools (pp. 159-160), but his 
cumentation is slight and he seems unfamiliar with 
pe Leo XIII’s Humanum Genus. A little more 
vestigation into the philosophy of Positivism and the 
ilosophy underlying humanitarianism would have en- 
need the value of this dissertation. All things con- 
ered, however, Father Kucera has done a commend- 
le piece of work in analyzing a problem in one state 
hich is equally acute in all forty-eight states. 


Rev., B. J. BLiep, PH.D: 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


yee, S.J., James E., Personality and Mental Health. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1955. 352 pages. $5.50. 
This commendable book has the great merit of 
esenting a competent introductory survey of rnod- 
n dynamic and clinical psychology integrated 
roughout with a Christian philosophy of life. Also, 
e arrangement of the abundant material is based upon 
e experience of actual classroom use, while the present 
ition incorporates valuable modifications after a trial 
ition had been used for two years before this. 


The style is altogether readable; there is a very 
equate bibliography and a provocative question sec- 
nm with suggested exercises after each chapter. Es- 
cially good is the author’s positive approach to all 
pics. The chapters on prevention of mental dis- 
der (page 258), on religion and mental disorder 
age 268), frequently recurring practical advice (as 
page 144 and passim), are fresh and highly valuable. 
The book will be valuable as a text for classroom 
e and equally so for the thousands who are interested 
psychology and wish to have information which is 
ee from the pitfalls of a false philosophy. 


REV, JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Baierl, Rt. Rev. Joseph J., The Catholic Church and 
the Modern State. St. Bernard’s Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1955. 248 pp. $4.50. 

Church-state relations represent one of the basic 
concerns of contemporary Catholicity. The late Msgr. 

Baierl, Professor of Fundamental Theology at St. 

Bernard’s Seminary, had prepared a manual summarizing 

Catholic thought in this field from the viewpoint of 

“reconciling the Catholic Church’s teaching that it is 

the one true Church, with the tendency of the modern 

state to grant equal status before civil law to Catholic 
and non-Catholic religious denominations alike,’ as 

Professor McNamata’s Preface expresses it. 


The manual’s focal point is the effect of the modern 
secular state’s evolution upon the Church’s juridical 
thinking. Secondarily, it considers attempts to define 
an adequate juridical status for the Church in France, 
Germany, the United States and other countries. Fol- 
lowing a discussion of sources, the author analyzes 
Catholic teaching on sovereignty, freedom of religion, 
and church-state separation. His concluding chapter is 
devoted to the controversy between Fr. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., and the editors of the American Ecclesias- 
tical Review regarding American democracy and Cath- 
olic theory. Regarding this controversy Msgr. Baierl 
tried to stay neutral, but his sympathies seem to lie 
with Father Murray and the “Dynamic Expositors.” 
Nevertheless, this chapter is an able presentation of the 
controversy. 


The principal novelty of this book lies in its analysis 
of many propositions condemned in Pius IX’s 
Syllabus of Errors to show that the simple reverse of 
what was condemned does not necessarily reflect what 
the Church upholds. Also noteworthy are Msgr. 
Baierl’s treatment of the problem of sovereignty and 
his discussion of French difficulties in achieving a 
complete separation of church and state in the past half- 
century. 


The book as a whole has several defects which, un- 
fortunately, limit its usefulness. First, the author's 
ponderous style makes it excessively difficult reading 
and almost half the material is presented in direct 
quotation. This difficulty is aggravated by the poor 
typography and layout which the publishers have em- 
ployed. Second, many of the author’s sources are 
secondary. He continually quotes from other com- 
mentators with little attention to primary materials. 
Finally, the work lacks an inner consistency. Its or- 
ganization continually makes one wonder why this 
question was raised here and not there. Perhaps, if the 
author had lived to see his book through the press, this 
arrangement of material would have been improved. 


Bearing in mind these defects, the persevering reader 
may find much of the material handy for answering 
those who charge that the Church’s acceptance of 
American freedom is based upon expediency rather than 
principle; for Msgr. Baierl ever points out the relevancy 
of principles to the existential political order within 
which the Church must move. 


EpDwarD R. O’CONNoR, PH.D. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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C. B. Christmas Appeal 


HILE, FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW, it may be te- 
gatded as a regrettable thing that the Central 
eau finds it necessary to supplement its regular 
‘ome with an annual appeal for funds, no regrets 
mingly are entertained by our many friends who 
spond to our appeal. Often enough a contribution is 
companied by a little note of encouragement. Some 
our benefactors even express their satisfaction over 
ving an opportunity to assist our cause. The moral 
sistance thus given is appreciated as much as the 
vancial aid and the Bureau's director has been sedulous 
acknowledging such kindness in personal letters. 
At the end of December, the 1955 Christmas appeal 
ought in a total of $3,605 from 389 contributors, 
ith additional contributions continuing to come in 
th virtually every delivery of mail. Quite a number 
Bishops and priests have responded very generously. 
me members of the Central Verein and the National 
itholic Women’s Union were also singularly thought- 
1 of us. A loyal Central Vereiner in New York 
ate sent in the capital contribution of $500, made 
ssible by the sale of some property. As one would 
pect, he is tireless in his year-round efforts to pro- 
te the CV and its program of social action. 
It is common knowledge that the entire staff of lay 
ople at the Central Bureau make great sacrifices be- 
se their salaries are considerably below those paid in 
ustry. It is hoped that in time our institution will 
able to do better by them. Perhaps it is in order at 
is time to state that in October of last year the direc- 
acquired the much-needed services of another assist- 
t in the person of Mr. Robert Ostermann, a young 
rried man who came to us from New Rochelle, N. Y. 
However, only a small part of our Christmas dona- 
ns will be converted into salaries for our employees. 
e great bulk of this money will go into the promo- 
n of our program: mission aid, relief to the poor in 
eign countries, various publications, service men’s 
mphlets, library maintenance, etc., etc. As was stated 
the director’s letter of appeal, the Central Bureau has 
enviable record for operating very economically. 
ese policies will always be adhered to. Our bene- 
ors have the satisfaction of knowing that at the 
ntral Bureau “‘a dollar goes a long way.” This mode 
operation was instituted by the Bureau's illustrious 
der, Dr. F. P. Kenkel, and has been accepted by 
present director as a legacy. 
To our many friends and benefactors we say a heart- 


t “Thank you.” 


Rev. Wilson E. Kaiser, director of the Germany 
ission of the NCWC in Berlin, in a letter dated 
vember 11, expressed his thanks to the Central Bu- 
u for “the wonderful shipment of eleven cartons 
various ecclesiastical materials for general distri- 
tion to parishes and pastors in need.” As to. the 
ipients of these articles, he went on to say: The 
viet Zone particularly has great need for this type 
assistance and I am quite confident that practically 
of this material will be given to priests in the Soviet 
ne for their parishes.” 
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District and Branch Activities 


Kansas 


de WE DO NOT GIVE children something good to 
imitate, then how can we expect our children to 
be good.’ It was around this central idea that Father 
Reinhard Eck built his important address to the combined 
meeting of the local branch of the NCWU and the 
Catholic Union of Kansas, held December 4, at Andale. 
Father Eck is pastor of St. Rose Parish, Wellington, 
and spiritual director of the Catholic Union. 

He emphasized the significance of parental example 
for children by citing concrete instances of the effects 
that can be easily observed in young children. Look 
behind a child’s disrespect for authority, Father Eck 
said, and you will find parents who have no respect 
for each other, who argue and disagree, or raise for 
ridicule or disapproval the honorable authority of pastor, 
teachers, government, etc. Parents should begin to ex- 
amine their habits if they discover their children fre- 
quenting another child’s home with noticeable regu- 
larity. It may be because the children are enjoying there 
the qualities missing from their own home: kindness, 
sympathetic attention, a pleasant, loving atmosphere. 

Love is the one example which cannot be replaced, 
Father Eck insisted, and he set forth his abrupt dis- 
agreement with the idea that marriage is a 50-50 
proposition. It isn’t, he said; everybody must give one 
hundred per cent; and when someone does not, you 
have a home that is wanting a part of the contribu- 
tion that is essential to make it “a loving place to 
come to.’ Criticizing the tendency even amongst Cath- 
olics to see the small family as the ideal, Father Eck 
said what a child loves most is companionship, not 
a lot of toys, and a parent could give a child nothing 
better than other children to play and live with. 

In addition to illustrating the importance of parents’ 
example, Father Eck pointed out a few of the occa- 
sions in which parents’ influence and direction are 
indispensable. He particularly noted the supervision 
of TV usage, dating where partners have a different 
religion, and instruction in matters pertaining to sex. 
Do not wait for the priest to take care of this last 
matter, the speaker warned. He is usually the last 
to learn of a child’s difficulties. 

After Father Eck’s address there was a combined 
meeting of the men and women’s committees at which 
preliminary plans for hosting the national convention 
of 1956 were discussed. 


Texas 


A new and important activity of the Catholic State 
League was undertaken recently with the formation of 
thirteen discussion clubs which will study current social 
problems in the light of the papal social encyclicals. 
The groups have been established under the leadership 
of Mr. Joseph A. Kraus, trustee of the Central Verein, 
who has also offered his assistance to any other Cath- 
olicss who might wish help in starting additional dis- 
cussion clubs. 

Concurrently with this development, the League is 
sponsoring a series of articles in the Alamo Register. 
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They are a kind of commentary and analysis of the 
encyclicals Rerum Novarum by Pope Leo XIII, and 
Quadragesimo Anno by Pope Pius XI, and are written 
by Father R. A. McGowan, former director of the 
NCWC Social Action Department and now chairman 
of its South American branch. 

Catholic State League officials pointed out in an 
interview that one discussion club on the social ency- 
clicals has been running for five years under Mr. 
Kraus’s direction. 


St. Louis and County 
The St. Louis and County District League held its 


November meeting at the St. Louis Kolping House. . 


Mr. Cyril Echele, president of the St. Charles District 
League, addressed the men on the United States Senate 
Subcommittee’s study of constitutional rights regard- 
ing religion. Mr. Echele elaborated on the answers 
which the Catholic Union of Missouri sent to the 
Hennings Subcommittee eight-point questionnaire. He 
quoted frequently from an article which appeared in 
the November, 1955, Social Justice Review by Father 
Frederick J. Zwierlein. 

William G. Ahillen, 2324 Texas Avenue, St. Louis, 
was installed as president of the District League. Other 
officers installed by Father Victor T. Suren, director 
of the Central Bureau, include Bernard J. Gassel, 
vice-president; Anthony H. Starmann, recording secte- 
tary; Leo Hoorman, financial secretary and treasurer; 
and Alfons Dittert, marshal. 

The loose change collection of $10.80 was voted 
to the Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central Bureau. 


Utica, N.Y. 


The 97th anniversary of St. Aloyisius Young Men’s 
Benevolent Society was commemorated on December 11 
with Mass at St. Joseph’s Church and a Communion 
breakfast. Louis Sator was toastmaster at the breakfast, 
and Walter Rabenstein, attorney, gave the address. St. 
Aloyisius Young Men’s Society joined the state organi- 
zation of the Central Verein in 1895. 


Urgently Needed: “Men ‘s Clothing, 


Prie-dieux, ete. 


N RECENT WEEKS the Central Bureau has received 

appeals from Europe for various articles of men’s 
apparel, such as overcoats, suits, underwear, socks and 
shoes. We should be happy to receive such articles 
for shipment to our needy brothers in Christ abroad. 


Similarly, a correspondent in Chicago asks our 
assistance in the procurement of various furnishings 
for a small chapel on a mission in Arizona, where the 
Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Victory are laboring. 
Specifically, there is need for four prie-dieux and a 
small altar. Perhaps some of our priest friends might 
discover to us prospective sources whence these items 
might be obtained. 
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Statement of Catholic State League 
of Texas on Rural Life 


+ 1T§ 56TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, held Augu 
A 29-September 1, 1955, in Muenster, the Cathol 
State League of Texas adopted several resolutions f£ 
lating to Christian social reconstruction. Among the 
resolutions, the statement of Christian principles on rut 
life presents a good example of the serious and inte 
ligent consideration being given social problems 
various fields by Branches of the Central Verein. 
well deserves wide dissemination and careful stud 
For this reason we herewith reprint this resolution _ 
its entirety: 

The many and varied forms of mutual and self he 
in the corporate order must be put to work immediate 
if we wish to stop the further deterioration of our far 
population. Along this line, our cooperatives ha 
shown what people can do when they band togeth 
for mutual assistance. We ask that farmers at @ 
times maintain firm and personal control of the ope 
ations and management of the cooperatives for whi 
they are co-responsible. 

The Rural Life Committee of the Catholic Sta 
League of Texas asks that Catholic farmers take + 
active part in agricultural organizations so as to inst 
and incorporate Christian principles in the planning | 
such organizations. 


In the present weak position of our disorganiz 
farm economy, we ask that our government mainta 
price supports of all farm products until such a tit 
as the farmers can apply the principles of the corpora 
order to their way of life. We further ask legislati 
which will provide a favorable climate in which t 
farmer can and will apply the principles of the « 
porate order to his position in our national economy. 


As Catholics we may not limit our vision to t 
national level where the necessities of life are co 
cerned. It is an accepted fact that one-half of t 
people in the world go to bed hungry at night. 
this light, our so-called burdensome surpluses becor 
not a burden but a blessing. We advocate proper d 
tribution and disposal of farm surpluses according 
Christian principles. Our Holy Father has plead 
for the removal of the artificial trade barriers in t 
world today. We ask that our government take t 
lead in this Christian program. 


We recommend that Catholic farmers recognize ai 
learn to appreciate the dignity of their vocation as 
way of life, not merely as a way of making a livir 
and that they study the objectives of the Rural Li 
Committee and put these suggestions into practice. 


On December 22, Sister R. M. wrote to the Cent 
Bureau from Detroit, Michigan: 


“We are very grateful that we shall be receivi 
Social Justice Review for another year; for we ha 
long appreciated both the depth and breadth of 


contents.” 
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Joseph Porta Elected President of 


Pennsylva nia Fraternal Congress 


\ 7 THE LATEST CONVENTION of the Pennsylvania 
Fraternal Congress, held in Scranton during the 
onth of November, Mr. Joseph J. Porta of Pitts- 
igh was elected president. Mr. Porta is recording 
ctetary of the Catholic Central Verein and supreme 
cretary of the Catholic Knights of St. George. 

The Pennsylvania Congress is the largest in the forty- 
ght states, embracing seventy-two fraternal societies 
ith a total membership of over one and one-half 
illion. Mr. Porta’s election to the highest office in 
e Pennsylvania Congress indicates, among other things, 
e standing in such organizations presently enjoyed by 
uv Catholic Fraternals. We tender our congratula- 
ys to our friend and co-worker in Pittsburgh. 


Central Bureau Visitor 


DAUL KARIPURATH, a member of the Institutes of 
Saint Joseph in India, early in December visited the 
entral Bureau for the second time. Our youthful 
sitor had been studying the co-operative movement 
the United States and Canada. He recently com- 
eted a course of studies at St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
rsity, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, where he received his 
A. degree and diploma in co-operative leadership. 
A teacher prior to his coming to the U. S., Mr. 
ripurath told members of the C.B. staff that he will 
tm to Travancore-Cochin, India, to teach co-opera- 
e principles. He added that the Institutes of Saint 
seph, now numbering several priests and a group of 
ected laymen, have been interested in co-operatives 
ce their foundation in the early 1940’s. 
Thé Institutes, after the manner of the Central Bureau, 
ue publications on co-operatives and a variety of sub- 
s, and help in the formation of social action units 
h as producer's co-operatives. 


W.C.U. Distributes CV Declaration 
of Principles 


N ONE OF HIS CIRCULAR LETTERS to branch societies, 
Mr. Paul P. Hoegen, supreme president of the West- 
Catholic Union, enclosed a copy of the Central 
rein’s 1955 Declaration of Principles. Upon tre- 
ving the pamphlet, many branch secretaries requested 
ditional copies for distribution among the members. 
e Central Bureau, of course, was happy to oblige. 
Mr. Hoegen’s action in this instance is truly com- 
ndable. His thoughtfulness in bringing the Declara- 
n to the attention of the WCU branches helped the 
ntral Bureau in distributing the largest number of 
ies of the CV resolutions in many years. Many of 
rt local fraternity societies seem to be unaware of the 
ices available to them because of membership in 
Verein. Mr. Hoegen has helped the Central Bureau 
attaining a cherished objective: to reach our local 
ternals and secure their active participation in the 
rein’s program of social action. 
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Life and In Memoriam Members 


URING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, Mr. John P. 

Pfeiffer of San Antonio, Texas, sent to the Central 
Bureau a contribution of $800 to cover the enrollment 
of six deceased relatives as In Memoriam Members, and 
in payment of the fee for Life Memberships on behalf 
of himself and his wife, Mrs. Milly Wagner Pfeiffer. 
Accompanying this liberal contribution toward the 
maintenance of the C.B. were two additional dona- 
tions—one in the amount of $100 in response to our 
Christmas appeal, and a similar donation for the Ameri- 
can St. Boniface Society. The latter contributions were 
given by the Security Title and Trust Company of San 
Antonio, with which Mr. Pfeiffer is associated. 

In compliance with Mr. Pfeiffer’s wishes, the follow- 
ing deceased will be inscribed on the Central Verein’s 
Roll of Honor in the Central Bureau: John Pfeiffer, 
Dorothy Pfeiffer, Mary Pfeiffer, Agnes Pfeiffer, Martha 
Pfeiffer and Josephine Pfeiffer. 

While we are in duty bound to respect the innate 
modesty of noble personages like Mr. and Mrs. John 
P. Pfeiffer, we are also impelled by a sense of justice 
to pay our meed of recognition to those who give such 
tangible evidence of their devotion to the Central Verein 
and the cause it serves. For quite a number of years 
Mr. Pfeiffer, secretary of the Catholic Life Insurance 
Union of Texas, has served the Central Verein faith- 
fully as a member of its Committee on Social Action. 
At all conventions of our national federation as well 
as at those of the Texas Catholic State League, Mr. 
Pfeiffer is foremost in helping draft the resolutions 
and declarations of principles for which the Verein and 
its branches are renowned. At these conventions Mr. 
Pfeiffer is usually accompanied by his wife who served 
at one time as treasurer of the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union. 

The Central Bureau has long since come to regard 
Mr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer as being among its most liberal 
benefactors. Their financial contributions have been 
as consistent as they have been generous. 


Mr. Charles Stickler of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
also become a Life Member of the Central Verein and 
has had his deceased brother, George, enrolled as an 
In Memoriam Member. 

The Stickler family are thoroughly devoted to the 
Central Verein. Their abiding interest in the Verein 
and the Central Bureau is a long-standing tradition. It 
is, therefore, with no small degree of satisfaction we 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our grati- 
tude to the members of the Stickler family, and to Mr. 
Charles Stickler in particular, for their many bene- 
factions. 

At the present time negotiations are under way be- 
tween the Stickler family and a foreign mission society 
regarding a memorial to the late Mr. George Stickler. 
In this matter which involves a sizeable donation to 
the missions, the Central Bureau, at the express wish 
of Mr. Charles Stickler, acted as intermediary. The 
director of the Bureau derived much satisfaction from 
the realization that our institution should merit the 
confidence of the Stickler family. 
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Laudable Declarations of Kansas 
Branch of the CV 


W & DOUBT WHETHER there is another Catholic lay 
organization in the U. S. which discusses the 
momentous questions of the day in the spirit and 
manner of the Central Verein. The resolutions, of 
more properly, the declarations of principles which 
issue from national and state conventions of the Verein 
are invariably the fruit of group discussion engaged in 
by priests and people. Issues—moral, social and eco- 
nomic—are discussed with a seriousness and devotion 
which compel admiration. The statements coming from 


our conventions are not the pre-fabricated products of , 


professors; they are truly the statements of our CV 
members. 


The state Branches of the CV follow the pattern of 
the parent organization with varying fidelity and suc- 
cess. Among the Branches most faithful to CV policy 
is the Catholic Union of Kansas. A rough draft of 
each resolution is made by members of a selected com- 
mittee which discusses each statement in detail before 
submitting it to the general meeting of all the delegates. 
There it is discussed further and finally adopted. Every 
delegate has the right to be heard on each point of dis- 
cussion. Many avail themselves of this right. Thus 
the final draft of each resolution is truly representative 
of the thinking of the convention. 


At the 1955 convention of the Catholic Union of 
Kansas, declarations were formulated on nine subjects. 
Because of the thinking reflected in the resolutions 
and because they were drafted in such strict accord with 
Central Verein policy and practice, we submit several 
of them for the perusal of our readers. 


Personal Sanctification 


To integrate the convention theme into our every- 
day living, the members decided the following gen- 
eralizations and a few practical applications would be 
appropriate. Only after reforming our own private 
and domestic lives can we hope to be factors in re- 
forming the heart of society. In this program the 
following points are essential: 


1) Daily prayer, with an offering of all our 
thoughts and actions to God, thus striving to live the 
whole day in union with our Lord. 


2) Sunday Mass devoutly attended, and daily Mass 
whenever our state of life permits; weekly Communion— 
daily when possible. 


3) Reading of Catholic literature. 


4) Love of God and neighbor—considering every 
human being our neighbor. To give love of neighbor 
more concrete application we should make a conscious 
effort each day to practice the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy. 


The corporal works of mercy are: to feed the hungry; 
give drink to the thirsty; clothe the naked; shelter the 
homeless; ransom the captive; visit the sick; and bury 
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the dead. We can perform these works: in our hom 
and with our families; in our parishes and parish s 
cieties; by aiding our Catholic charitable institution 
by aiding the Central Bureau in its varied program; | 
aiding families at moments of bereavement and atten 
ing funeral Masses whenever possible. 


The spiritual works of metcy are also seven: instru 
the ignorant; counsel the doubtful ; admonish sinner 
bear wrongs patiently; forgive offenses willingly; cor 
fort the afflicted; pray for the living and the dead. W 
can pursue these works in the same way as the corpot 
works of mercy, but especially by our support of tl 
Catholic missions and in our social and economic rel 
tions with our fellowman. 


Private Property 


Property rights are not absolute. We may not do 
we please with private property; for example, we m 
not drive our car as we please. We may never use 0 
goods in such a way that in so doing we violate t 
rights of other men. Increasing concentration of weal 
and unlimited profits characterize our economic ord 
today. The right to private property belongs to eve 
man by reason of his duties and dignity as a chi 
of God. We must teach people to value and utili 
this right so that the enjoyment of it may have t 
widest possible diffusion. 


Agriculture 


We are in full accord with all reasonable efforts | 
the part of farmers to consolidate and further impro 
the material position of agriculture within the fran 
work of the national economy. To this end we mi 
encourage in farmers a deep devotion to their hi 
calling as husbanders and conservers of the soil, and 
love for their vocation which is a basic contributi 
to the life of the nation. But this ideal will never 
realized unless the principles of the corporate ort 
are put into effect in our agricultural system. 


“Rugged individualism” is not a Christian virt 
The boast that our farmers constitute the last front 
of this “rugged individualism’ is indeed an em 
and deluding concept. Man has a social nature; 
cording to that nature he must depend on and help 
fellowmen. 


Right principles are indispensable before action 
be fruitful. To solve the problems of modern as 
culture to any appreciable degree, we must apply to « 
rural economy the principles of the corporate order 
embodied in Catholic socio-economic teaching and 
pecially in the Papal encyclicals. First and forem 
our farm people must form effective organizatic 
through which they can obtain just conditions in tt 
farm operations and through which they can ass 
themselves of a fair return for their endeavors. T 
latter is necessary so that the farmer may accumu 
some savings in money and property for the pro 
rearing of his family and as provision for the ne 
of old age. 
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The many and varied forms of mutual help and self- 
p in a corporate order must be put to work imme- 
tely if we wish to stop the further deterioration of 
‘farm population. Along this line, our cooperatives 
fe shown what people can do when they unite for 
tual assistance. The marketing cooperatives have 
nensely improved conditions for marketing grains, 
1 have corrected many of the gross injustices that 
erly existed in this field. The rural electrification 
peratives in twenty years have brought electricity to 
ety-two per cent of the American farm homes, where- 
Only thirty per cent were electrified when REA was 
ugurated. We ask farmers at all times to maintain 
n and personal control of the operation and man- 
ement of the cooperatives for which they are co-re- 
ynsible. 


Christian Reform of Social Institutions 


The encyclicals Rerum Novarum by Pope Leo XIII 
d Ouadragesimo Anno by Pope Pius XI have stimu- 
ed Catholic social action in our country. In this 
Id our parent organization, the Central Verein, has 
yays been in the forefront. We endorse the more 
naustive Declarations of the Centennial Convention 
Id in Rochester, N. Y., in August of 1955. 


Peace at Any Price 


To attain peace our nation cannot compromise prin- 
ples. We cannot accept a peace which leaves half 
the earth’s population suppressed and enslaved by 
tte force. We may not cease to strive for a true 
ace based on Christian principles. We may not 
ssively accept the philosophy of “‘peace at any price.” 
ighty God has said: “I am the salvation of My 
ople. In whatever tribulation they shall cry to Me, 
will hear them.” 


Let us earnestly pray for peace. 


On December 28, a Weinachtsfest was sponsored by 
p Central Bureau for Catholic former refugees now 
ing in St. Louis. The celebration had a religious tone 
d attracted 360 immigrants who were profuse in 
Pir expressions of gratitude for the opportunity to 
ebrate the Feast of Our Lord’s Nativity after the 
nner and customs of their homeland. 


The office of the National Conference of Catholic 
arities in Washington, D. C., has recently published 
‘printed form a study of the resettlement work done 
“the St. Louis Resettlement Committee. The Commit- 
. has its offices in the Central Bureau and is under 
= directorship of Fr. Suren. More will be said about 
is study in a subsequent issue of S/R. 
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Gontr batons to the CV Library 


General Library 


MR. HENRY B. DIELMANN, 


Texas. 


Hochland, Vols. 1-6. Miinchen, 1954. MR. WM. E. 
KERRISH, Mass. 


What Say You? St. Paul, 1945. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $364.50; Mrs. V. Schuberth, II1., 
$1; Mrs. Ruth McMahon, N. D., $2.50; Total to and 
including December 21, 1955, $368.00. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $116.20; St. Louis & St. Louis 
Co. District League, $10.60; St. Francis de Sales Be- 
nevolent Society, St. Louis, $6; Total to and including 
December 21, 1955, $132.80. : 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $14,156.38; Interest Income, 
$44.37; From children attending, $530; Total to and 
including December 21, 1955, $14,730.75. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $3,346.41; Chas. Stickler, N. Y., 
for Life Membership, $100; per Chas. Stickler for “In 
Memoriam” Geo. Stickler, $100; Rev. Jos. J. Macek, 
Wis. a/c Life Membership, $25; Total to and including 
December 21, 1955, $3,571.41. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $660.00; John Schneider, Tex., 
$500; Young Ladies District League, St. Louis, $50; 
Security Title & Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex., $100; 
Total to and including December 21, 1955, $1,810.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $1,569.72; Sr. M. Delphina, Ind., 
$5; St. Mary’s Hospital, Racine, Wis., $100; Our Lady 
of Sorrows Medical Mission, St. Louis, $5; Miss M. 
Buggle, Mo., $40; M. & T. Mission Fund, $21.26; N. N. 
Mission Fund, $30; Young Ladies District League, 
St. Louis, $50; Mrs. M. Prange, Mo., $10; NCWU, St. 
Mary’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., $6.30; Mrs. N. Toomey, 
Ill., $15; John A. Bell, Wis., $15; Total to and including 
December 21, 1955, $1,867.28. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously reported: $13.00; N. Dietz, Jr., Nebr., 
$20; Edw. B. Albeus, Pa., $10; Michael Pfeffer, Pa., $2; 
Frank Jungbauer, Minn., $7.50; Charles J. Poth, Pa., 


$1; Jos. Moser, Pa., $7.50; Rev. Fr. P. J. Schmid, Ind., 


2; Charles G. Ruess, Mo., $3; Fred A. Gilson, Ill., $5; 
ht Rew, Msgr. J. J. O'Neill, Mo., $5; B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, $10; E. C. Gummersbach, Mo., $10; Mrs. 
Jos. Kern, Mo., $1; Rev. Leo P. Kampmann, Mo., $10; 


Holy Family Mission House, St. Louis, $2; S. Stuve, 


Mo., $2; Wm. B. Riley, Mo., $2; Jos. P. Steiner, Mo., $2; 
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John H. Behlmann, Mo., $1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. ANT. 
Strauss, Mo., $10; Rev. Jos. Becker, Wis., $3; Rev. Chas. 
Fehrenbach, Pa., $1; Rev. Peter Minwegen, Mo., $5; 
Mrs. Katherine Schmit, Mo., $5; Rev. A. J. Rothlauf, 
N. Y., $10; Kenneth Hannigan, Mo., $1; Most. Rev. 
C. H. Helmsing, Mo., $50; Mr. and Mrs. J. Dobler, N. 
Y., $2; Rev. M. J. Knecht, Mo., $5; Rev. Jos. Bremerich, 
Mo., $10; Most Rev. J. B. Jeanmard, La., $10; Jos. 
J. Tunney, Pa., $5; Rev. M. Schaller, Mo., $5; Jos. N. 
Sommer, Mo., $10; Mrs. M. Schuermann, Mo., $2; Rev. 
J. M. Denner, Mo., $10; Mrs. J. W. Johnson, Minn., 
$1; Mrs. Mary Kraus, Minn., $1; R. T. Reschke, N. Y., 
$10; Andrew F. Hustedde, Mo., $10; Mrs. Math. Lies, 
Kan., $20; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
A, A. Wempe, Mo., $10; Rev. G. A. Reinsch, N. Y., $1; 
Rev. Jos. J. Schmit, Ohio, $15; Rev. M. M. Hoffman, 
Iowa, $10; Rev. Anthony Kiefer, Ill., $5; S. F. Gegen, 
Kan., $2; John L, Steinbugler, N. Y., $3; Rev. J. Chio- 
dini, Mo., $10; Rev. Edw. J. Niess, Ill., $5; Katherine 
B. Korte, Mo., $1; Francis X. Hee, Pa., $1; Rt. Rev. 
P. J. Schnetzer, Tex., $10; Leo Kramer, Mich., $10; 
Mrs. Ben Roers, Minn., $2; N. N., Ill., $1; Assumption 
Church, St. Louis, $5; Rev. F. G. Wieberg, Mo., $2; 
Miss Hélen Ahillen, Mo., $10; Mrs. Otto Lehmkuhl, 
Mo., $2; N. N., Mo., $1; Elsie Bergmann, N. Y., $1; 
Most Rev. Leo. C. Byrne, Mo., $25; H. F. Henry, Mo., 
$5; W. Herman Mutschler, Pa., $5; Henry Renschen, 
Ill, $2; Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Maddock, Mo., $5; Mr. and 
Mrs. O. E. Jost, Mo., $20; Most Rev. E. J. Hunkeler, 
Kan., $50; Most. Rev. W. E. Cousins, Ill., $50; Rev. 
R. H. Suren, Mo., $2; Rev. Thomas F. Durkin, Mo., 
$5; Rev. E. J. Fallert, Mo., $5; F. C. Gittinger, Tex., 
$10; F. C. Bangert, Mo., $2; Rev. J. F. Frommherz, 
Ohio, $5; Rev. Bernard J. O’Flynn, Mo., $10; Rev. Jos. 
Patscheck, Mo., $10; Rev. John Dreisoerner, Mo., $10; 
Miss Betty Behan, Mo., $1; N. N., Mo., $3; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. A. Stumpf, Mo., $10; Alfred Carpist, Pa., $1; 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark., $25; Rt. Rev. G. J. 
Zentgraf, N. Y., $5; Rev. Jos. A. Bartelme, Wis., $5; 
Jos. Kilzer, N. D., $25; Theobold Dengler, N. Y., $10; 
St. Joseph Church, Wilmette, Ill, $10; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. C. Kuehler, Mo., $2; A. F. Haegele, Mo., $5; Mrs. 
Marie Ringhofer, Mo., $5; Rt. Rev. Geo. Regenfuss, 
Wis., $2.50; Otto Jaeger, N. Y., $38; Our Lady of 
Angels Church, Albany, N. Y., $10; Rosary Altar So- 
ciety, Newark, N. J., $5; Edw. Fiebiger, Mo., $2; Rev. 
John M. Louis, Mich., $3; Eliz. Ottershagen, Ill, $3; 
Redemptorist Foreign Missions, Philadelphia, Pa., $5; 
Mrs. Mary Esswein, Mo., $1; Bernard C. Schaper, Mo., 
$5; Leo C. Range, Mo., $3; A. J. Way, Ohio, $10; 
O. F. Wolter, Wis., $1; Miss Rose J. Seitz, Ill., $5; 
Miss Teresa Gall, Mo., $5; Mrs. Jos. Tschaepe, N. 
Y., $1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. J. Sprenke, Mo., $25; James 
H. Zipf, Mo., $3; P. J. Seefeld, N. D., $2.10; F. Wm. 
Kersting, Pa., $5; Rev. John M. Thill, Wis., $3; Her- 
man J. Kohnen, Mo., $5; Mrs. J. Hennekes, Mo., $1; 
Rt. Rev. J. M. Mulz, N. Y., $5; Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. 
Sinne, Neb., $10; E. L. Zoernig, Mo., $10; N. N., IIL, 
$2; Miss M. Buggle, $5; Stephan Utz, Conn., $2.50; 
Rey. F. J. Kreuskamp, Ohio, $5; Will Mersinger, Mo., 
$10; Most Rev. J. M. Mueller, Iowa, $50; S. F. Pinter, 
Mo., $5; Miss M. Wisman, IIll., $5; Kath. Aull, N. Y., 
.$1; Rev. James Foley, Ark., $12; Frank C. Kueppers, 
Minn., $25; Miss Josephine A. Hahn, Conn., $5; Mrs. 
B. C. Hahn, Conn., $5; Theresa Heintz, N. J., $1; Leo 
Hammer, Ark., $5; W. D. Jochems, Kan., $15; Rev. 
Justin Sion, Wis., $2; Rev. D. P. Stretch, Mo., $2; 
Misses Agnes and Ann Winkelmann, Mo., $10; Mrs. 
Henry Lensing, Ark., $1; Rev. A. M. Jaschke, IIL, 
$4; Mrs. Rose Langenfeld, Mass., $5; Miss Virginia 


Herre, Mo., $5; St. Louis County District League, ~ 


NCWU Branch, $100; District League Sewing Circle, 
Freeburg, Mo., $5; C. P.: Michels, Mo., $5; Mrs. EH. 
Alice Stoessel, Mo., $2; Math J. Stich, Wis., $10; 
Christian Mothers Society, Hallettsville, Tex., $5; Eliz. 
Kuhlman, Ill., $1; Marion E. Taylor, Pa., $10; Mrs. 
Francis L. Adrian, N. Y., $5; Jos. A. Dockendorff, I11., 


$10; J. A. Kistner, Pa., $1; St. Boniface Recto 
Philadelphia, Pa., $10; Jos. A. Kutz, Mo., $2; M 
Joe Frank, Mo., $3; Mrs. J. Fischer, Mo., $1; H. 
Ross, Mo., $3; St. Elizabeth Holy Name Society, 
St. Louis, Ill, $5; Mrs. F. A, Schrameyer, Pa., | 
Miss L. K. Schilling, N. Y., $5; Rev. John J. Mani 
Mo., $10; Miss Katie Keilman, Ind., $5; Mr. and NV 
Peter Mohr, Kan., $5; St.. Joseph Society, New Mai 
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Gassel, Mo., $5; Rev. Conrad Herda, 0.S.B., T 
$10; Rev. C. F. Moosman, Pa., $10; Security Tit 
Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex., $100; Theo. B. Sch 


Conn., $5; Miss Teresa Olschefski, Conn., $5; Mr. 3 
Mrs. John J. Wisnet, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Louis Boehm 
Mo., $1; Mrs. O. Palazzolo, Mo., $5; Rev. L. Chiuminat 
S.J., Mo., $50; William Griebel, Md., $1; Mrs. Elean 
Seren, N. Y., $.40; Rose C. Seliga, Mo., $10; 1] 
A. Bongner, Mo., $1; Mr. and Mrs. Nick Mohr, K 
$10; Miss Bernadette Micheel, Mo., $2; Redempto1 
Fathers, N. Y. C., N. Y., $25; Jos. J..France, NJ 
$5; Rev. B. Brookman, Pa., $10; Frank C. Schnei 
Ind., $1; Miss Eliz. Behnen, Mo., $1; Mrs. Edna M 
ler, Tex., $1; Mrs. Vollmer, Mo., $1; Miss E. C. Mue 
N. Y., $5; Rev. H. J. Melies, Mo., $50; Redempto 
Fathers, Rochester, N. Y., $10; Miss Anna Alles, D 
$5; Delaware Branch NCWU, $100; Rev. Jos. Henri 
N. Y., $10; Rt. Rev. H. E. Stitz, Mo., $10; Mrs. I 
Tschoepe, Tex., $1; Helen D. Skoff, Mo., $1; 
Rev. Jos. E. Ritter, Mo., $100; Holy Family 
Relief Society, Nazareth, Pa., $10; Jos. Matt, M 
$5; Leo Hoormann, Mo., $2; Miss Martha Fries, N. 
$1; Wm. J. Buhr, Mo., $1; C. Jos. Lonsdorf, Pa., 
J. F. Suellentrop, Kan., $5; Sacred Heart Men’s Socie 
Colwich, Kan., $10; Max Hussar, Pa., $5; Mrs. 
Meiswinkel, Calif., $5; St. Catherine Society, R 
mond, Minn., $20; Mrs. Bernard Lies, Kan., $5; 
dale Mission Society, Andale, Kan., $10; Elmer 
Johnson, Minn., $2; Anna Weinkauf, N. Y., $1; 
Ann’s Society, Faribault, Minn., $5; Henry B. Dielma 
Tex., $10; Mr. and Mrs. A. Dobie, Conn., $5; R 
Peter Cuny, Conn., $10; Mrs. A. Huelsing, Mo., 
Emil O. Fisher, Kan., $10; Frank J. Weber, Mo., $ 
Arthur L. Schemel, N. Y., $6; Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
Kraus, Tex., $3.50; St. Margaret Society, St. Clo 
Minn., $5; A. Zuellich, Calif., $1; Rev. V..A. Yzerma 
Minn., $3; Miss A. E. O’Neill, Mo., $2; B. N. Lies, Kz 
$25; Mrs. B. N. Lies, Kan., $5; NCWU Rochesi 
N. Y., $10; Catholic Kolping Society, Ladies Auxilia 
Rochester, N. Y., $3; Rosary Society, Troy, N. 
$5; Mrs. F. O’Connell, Mo., $1; NCWU Essex Cour 
Newark, N. J., $5; N. N., Kellers Church, Pa., 
Bertha M. Schemel, N. Y., $1; Mrs. Jos. Cavanau 
Del., $5; Florence Gain, Ill., $1; Felix Martzen, Id 
$5; Rev. G. Lutkemeier, Ind., $1; Chas. Stelzer, ] 
$5; Chas. Pauly, Mo., $1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. L. | 
nacht, Ill., $10; Wm. C. Bruce, Wis., $10; Mrs. M 
garet Blass, N. J., $2; Raymond Auer, Mo., $5; M 
Leuterman, Wis., $5; St. Boniface Holy Name Soe 
Lafayette, Minn., $5; NCWU Union County Brar 
Elizabeth, N. J., $10; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y. 
N. Y., $10; Eleanore A. Kenkel, Mo., $5; Edw. J. H 
nett, Mo., $5; Cyril J. Furrer, Mo., $25; Rev. J 
Engler, Pa., $5; Mary Rose Geiger, Mass., $1; ‘ 
Uttenweiler, Conn., $3; Misses Agnes and Chark 
Zendulka, N. Y., $2; Rev. Leo P. Holdener, Mo., 
C. K. of St. Geo., Br. No. 7, Pittsburgh, Pa.j @ 
Pauline A. Trenka, Conn., $2; ‘Catholic Unior 

Kansas, $10; Mrs. C. A. Lamers, Mo., $5; Mrs. Made 
Ahillen, Mo., $1; Mrs. L. Rudolph, Mo., $2; H. 
deCocq, Tex., $2; Rev. John F. Weisler, Pa., $5; F 
John C. Daniel, Pa., $5; Georg Doemling, Pa., $1 

Konrad, Mo., $1; Total to and including Decembe 

1955, $2,286.00. 
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